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Short Talks on Advertising 


V .—America’s Lowest Paid Salesman 


eee is interested in doing things economically. In spending our incomes, we 

all desire to get as much as possible for our money. Our shopping ability is important 
in determining how much we can get for what we spend, but there is something else even 
more important. It is the ability of people who make and sell things to place them on the 
market at a price which we can afford. 

Many of us can now enjoy the ownership of an automobile because we can buy it for 
$500, while a few years ago it cost the manufacturer more than $1,000 to make a car not 
nearly so good. It would help us all if farmers could raise and market wheat at 50% less than 
former costs. In other words, everyone benefits from economies in industry and trade just 
as we benefit from our own ability to shop economically. 

While it is easy to see the advantage which comes to consumers through savings in 
costs of production, many do not realize that savings in the costs of selling benefit us just as 
much. Every time you buy an article, you must pay for the cost of making it and also for the 
cost of selling it. Otherwise the manufacturer could not stay in business. Anything that 
lowers the cost of selling helps the consumer just as much as savings in the purchase of raw 
materials. 

Whenever you see a printed advertisement or hear an advertising message over the 
radio, you are witnessing a step in the process of selling goods. Advertisers use this means of 
presentation because it is economical. They have found by experience that it costs less to 
sell goods with the aid of advertising than without it. They do not advertise merely because 
they take pride in having their names before the public. 

Advertising is not a miracle method or a hokus-pokus for business success. Goods can be 
sold without it but it costs more to do so. When the salesman in the store or at your back 
door tells you about an article you may wish to buy, his task is much easier if you have 
heard or seen his product advertised. You already know something about it and your opinion 
is partially formed. Because advertising has done a part of the work of selling, the salesman 
can serve more customers and so accomplish more effectively his part in the necessary 
process of distributing goods to the people who want them. He is able to earn more money 
for himself and at the same time, the total cost of placing goods in your hands is lower. 

Through modern advertising, the dealer and the manufacturer are able to speak to 
thousands and even millions of customers at comparatively small expense. You listen and 
you read and you half make up your mind whether you will or will not buy. In the comfort 
of your home or while riding in the country, you may make your decision without high- 
pressure oratory to disturb your thoughts. 

This sensible way of presenting the products of industry to consumers has been found 
to be economical. As a result, you can buy many things more cheaply than would otherwise 
be possible. Advertising, America’s lowest paid salesman, has helped us all to get more for 
the money which we have to spend. 


This is one of a series of fifteen articles prepared by the Bureau of Research and Education 
of the Advertising Federation of America, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., as a part of its 
program to promote a better understanding of advertising, renew the confidence of business men 
in its use, and increase its effectiveness as a marketing force. 
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DESIGNED FOR BUSINESS USE @ The Remington Noiseless Portable is a family type- 
writer. For school work — for correspondence, club 


papers, recipes — for business writing at home, or on 
the road. It is so light and compact that it may be car- 
ried wherever work is waiting — unlike other portables, 
so quiet it may be used in any surroundings, at any hour. 


@ Although smaller, lighter and far more compact than 
familiar office machines, the Model Seven is equipped 
with various accessories needed in business typing. It has 
a single-key tabulator, full size paper table with paper 
side guide, variable line spacer and other improvements 


found on the best of standard size typewriters. And Write with it! Learn how easily you may own one, in 
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WEAVING THE WORLD OF SPEECH 


Daly, as upon a magic loom, the world is bound 
together by telephone. There, in a tapestry of 
words, is woven the story of many lives and the 
pattern of countless activities. 

In and out of the switchboard move the cords 
that intertwine the voices of communities and con- 
tinents. Swiftly, skilfully, the operator picks up 
the thread of speech and guides it across the miles. 
Constantly at her finger-tips are your contacts with 
people near and far. 

She moves a hand and your voice is carried over 
high mountains and desert sands, to moving ships, 
or to lands across the seas. London, Paris, 
Berlin—Madrid, Rome, Bucharest—Cape- 
town, Manila, Sydney—Lima, Rio Janeiro 


and Buenos Aires —these and many other cities 
overseas are brought close to you by telephone. 

Every day go messages vital to the interests of 
nations, the course of international business, and 
the affairs of individuals. Fifty operators, speak- 
ing a dozen languages in all, work in relays at the 
overseas switchboard in New York. 

Great progress has been made in the past few 
years in extending the scope of this service, in 
speeding connections and in giving clear trans- 
mission. Today, more than 90% of the world’s 
telephones are within reach of your Bell telephone. 
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ITTING in at the code hearings in General Johnson’s famous Gold- 
S fish Bowl, Marcaret G. BoNDFIELD saw the NRA in the making. 
She found it (page 491) revolutionary in spirit and fact—President 
Roosevelt “‘is riding on the tide of an emotional and mental revolution.” 
Her contrasts of procedures and goals in the two great English-speaking 
industrial countries give a renewed sense of kinship. She is, as readers of 
Survey Graphi¢ well know, a working woman who has been a lifelong 
member of the trade-union movement, the trusted lieutenant of 
Ramsay MacDonald who appointed her secretary for labor in his first 
government. 


See is the bell-wether of the anti-union industries, its labor policy 
obsolescent in comparison with its progress in management, in 
handling processes and raw materials, in safety engineering. As steel 
goes, so goes a great belt in American industry. Moreover, this is the 
industry that will get the first benefits of the tremendous outlays for 
steel products called for by the public works. How far will it pass the 
shove along? At the hearing on the Steel Code in midsummer, Secretary 
Perkins pointed out that neither in hours nor in wages did the code 
proposed by the steel men give such assurance. And while the employ- 
ing corporations proposed widespread collective action among them- 
selves, backed by government authority, to eliminate what they called 
unfair competition, the scheme of employe representation they pro- 
posed, confined collective action among their workers to a given plant 
or company. Further, to turn from workers to consumers, there were no 
provisions to protect the public. To interpret the hearings, the code 
which finally came out of them and its impact on this industry and its 
half million workmen, we turned to Jonn A. Fircu (page 495). It was 
Mr. Fitch’s pioneer work in the Pittsburgh Survey that revealed twenty- 
five years ago the extent of the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week 
in the steel industry. Since that time it has continued one of his major 
interests as industry editor of The Survey and now as head of the 
industrial department of the New York School of Social Work. 
URSERY-SCHOOL children, half of them from well-to-do sub- 
urban homes, the other half from underprivileged families near 
Hull-House, have served as willing little guinea-pigs for a study carried 


on for several years by the Behavior Research Fund and the Illinois In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research. Was there or was there not any difference 
in innate ability as measured by mental tests? The first report on the 
study is made (page 502) by ErHet Kawi. She is the director of the 
preschool department of the Institute. Her volume, Children of Pre- 
school Age, from which this article was drawn, will be published next 
month by the University of Chicago Press. (About 400 pages, $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic.) 


Viet a background of newspaper reporting and executive work for 

chambers of commerce and economic research, JoHN A. PiQUET has 
specialized in the influence of geographic differences on economic and 
social life. Of his article (page 509) he says: “The westward trek of 
countless covered wagons will prove to be small compared to the rap- 
idly developing migration of people and machinery from crowded 
cities to more favorable spots. These changes mean a new way of 
living.” 


Ope of the young, vigorous men of the young, vigorous automobile 

industry, ALBERT L. Deane has turned his business experience and 
a clear head to the drafting of what has become known to increasing 
numbers of thoughtful people as ‘“‘the Deane Plan.” His article (page 
512) is the first to be put before a general audience. He has also put it 
out in a pamphlet, largely diagrammatic, which, we are confident, he will 
send to interested readers of Survey Graphic: Alfred L. Deane, presi- 
dent General Motors Holding Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR his article (page 516) CHARLEs STELZLE has ripe experience and 

background. After serving an apprenticeship of five years in a 
machine shop, he became a Presbyterian preacher and organized the 
Church and Labor Department of that denomination. Labor Temple in 
lower New York was organized by him and he established Labor 
Sunday. He inaugurated the plan to exchange fraternal delegates be- 
tween central labor bodies and ministers’ associations, and for many 
years he wrote every week an article which was syndicated to the entire 
labor press of America. He has served on the editorial staffs of several 
metropolitan newspapers and is the author of a dozen books on 
sociological subjects including his autobiography, A Son of the Bowery. 
He is now engaged in publicity and promotional work for social 
agencies and international organizations. 


F course we hate to brag, but after seeing the September poster of 
Ten Outstanding Articles chosen by the Council of Librarians for 
the Franklin Square Subscription Agency we were more convinced 
than ever that the contributors to Survey Graphic are a picked lot. 
For of the ten articles chosen, three were from our September issue: 
Labor Under the NIRA by Lewis L. Lorwin, Museums of the Future 
by Otto Neurath, and Below the Surface of Hitler’s Germany by Alice 
Hamilton. In August two were chosen: Planning in Place of Restraint 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner, and The Bouncer of the Bluebird Inn 
by Herbert B. Ehrmann. The listings are chosen from a large number 
of articles, each of the principal monthly magazines submitting three. 
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This new painting by Diego Rivera shows an early stage in the contest in this country between govern- 
ment and individual rights. Thomas Jefferson (left) who considered Shays’ rebellion a good thing for 
the government, points to his comment: ‘God forbid that we should ever be twenty years without such 
a rebellion.” This is the third panel in a series of murals depicting revolutionary changes in this 
country that Rivera is painting for the New Workers’ School, 51 West Fourteenth Street, New York 
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BY MARGARET G. BONDFIELD 


hours I spent in Washington in July 1933, was the re- 

semblance between the spirit of its administrators and 
that displayed by Lenin and his colleagues in the Soviet Ad- 
ministration of 1922. At that time the economic life of Russia 
was in fragments—no money, no shops open, great schemes 
—on paper—for renewal of life on a new basis, and a vital 
faith, an inspiring confidence that dreams can be turned into 
working realities. There was also to be felt in the Russian 
revolutionaries a power of endurance, a willingness to suffer 
_ for the sake of their ideal, a sense of discipline and obedience 
which were accepted as a necessary condition of success. I 
wonder if the American people will carry the analogy as far 
as that, not in blind faith or fanatical zeal, as so many of the 
communists do, but in intelligent cooperation. The Russian 
people find it easy to believe in miracles; the ‘‘Shard-headed”’ 
business man in America has to be convinced that any 
altruistic motive is strong enough to overcome the ingrained 
spirit of gambling and the clutch of indebtedness which 
dominate all sections of the U. S. A. These vices are an indi- 
cation of an old virtue at the wrong level—the self-reliant 
independence of the covered-wagon period has been de- 
graded into a philosophy of ‘‘get-rich-quick-at-any-cost”’ 
and at anybody’s expense in a period when cooperation has 
become an essential virtue required for the maintenance of 
economic life. 

The United States has a big advantage which Russia 
lacks—there is an abundance of technical skill, of managerial 
capacity, and organizing ability running to waste, or mis- 
directed. Will this ~ 
peculiar genius of the 
American people be 
placed at the service 
of the community as 
a whole? 

Secretary Ickes is 
reported to have said 
that the question may 
be settled in sixty 
days. The whole 
world must hope 
that the answer will 
be in the affirmative. 

On the day on 


Te most vivid impression made upon me in the hectic 


Last summer on a holiday trip to this country, the Rt. Hon. 
Margaret Bondfield foregathered with her friend, Frances 
Perkins, in Washington. Each, in her own country, has been 
the first woman cabinet member; each has been charged with 
the portfolio of labor. But the thing reaches deeper: each 
has shown herself rarely gifted in her grasp of the social 
and economic realities that must be reckoned with by modern 
statecraft. As she sailed home, Miss Bondfield set down for 
us these vivid impressions of great days in Washington, and of 
what the Secretary of Labor confronts under the New Deal. 


which I reached Washington, the “‘blanket code”’ was issued, 
a provision of which is to make illegal the employment of 
children under sixteen years of age. With mingled feelings I 
compared the position of my own country, where, despite 
nearly one hundred years of effort, the compulsory school- 
attendance age still remains at fourteen, and where children 
may be employed as soon as they obtain their school-leaving 
certificate. I rejoiced in the joy of those pioneers, who like 
Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, Elizabeth Glendower Evans, 
and the older trade-union officers, see the harvest of the sow- 
ing of the earlier years. The “blanket code”? provides for a 
temporary brake in the form of a “gentlemen’s agreement”’; 
the position is being consolidated by the industrial codes of 
fair competition which carry more power of enforcement. It 
is an important gesture of intention, which requires trade- 
union organization and a vigorous administration to ensure 
its effectiveness. 

It was of great interest to me to discover that the total 
number of children ten to fifteen years of age reported as 
wage-earners in the last census was 667,000; of these 181,000 
were listed as employed in industry, trade, domestic service, 
and clerical occupations, the vast majority of the child work- 
ers being employed in agriculture. I discovered that since 
1910, when the campaign began, something over a million 
children under sixteen years of age have been taken out of 
the labor market under state laws. 

With regard to the second part of the code, which deals 
with minimum rates of wages, I learned that sixteen states, 
including Illinois and New York, have already passed 
minimum-wage regu- 
lations applying to 
women and children; 
it will be the duty of 
the various depart- 
ments of labor to 
harmonize these reg- 
ulations with the 
spirit of the NIRA. It 
is quite clear that 
such a gigantic ex- 
periment will have to 
allow for the excep- 
tional case, and al- 
ready I note it has 
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been necessary to issue interpretations, and to assure em- 
ployers that if “the general agreement bears unfairly on any 
group of employers they can have it straightened out by pre- 
senting promptly their proposed code of fair competition.” 
It is obviously the intention of the President and his ad- 
visers, to pass as rapidly as possible from the ‘“‘blanket code”’ 
to more specific agreements. 

The third section dealing with the hours of labor is the 
one which probably will have the greatest influence inter- 
nationally if it becomes effective. The establishment by law 
of a thirty-five or forty-hour working week should make pos- 
sible an international convention to regulate the hours of 
labor. One is the more hopeful that this may be the result in 
view of the fact that on July 10 President Roosevelt accepted 
the Convention for limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs. May we in Europe venture 
to hope that this means a still closer cooperation between 
your country and the League of Nations? America’s repre- 
sentatives on the International Opium Conference did fine 
work, in cooperation with the representatives of other coun- 
tries. When one remembers how long it has taken to ratify 
some of the League’s Conventions, and notes that this Con- 
vention was ratified by thirty-four nations within a year and 
nine months, it shows what weight America carries when she 
participates heartily in setting international standards. 

These impressions took shape over the breakfast table on 
the roof of the Washington Hotel, and before they could be 
properly digested, I was transported into the “Goldfish 
Bowl.”? What an admirable phrase! Employers are en- 
couraged to come before the NRA and state their opinions 
on the code, drawn up for their industry—their objections as 
well as their agreement. When their criticism is detailedin 
the cold clear light of publicity and in the hearing of a very 
attentive and knowledgeable audience, it sounds very much 
less effective than when drawn up in the employer’s private 
office. With General Johnson’s penetrating eye fixed upon 
him, the obdurate employer feels naked and finds in this 
Bowl no place to hide! I was taken to the great auditorium 
by the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, with whom it 
was my great joy and privilege to spend the rest of that day. 
As a guide to the “revolution” she was superb. It was 
fascinating to watch her imperturbable calm in the tempest 
of excitement, steering her barque of policy between the 
Scylla of an unfounded optimism and the Charybdis of a 
pessimism which whirls around laissez-faire. 


FOUND that her Department, like the Ministry of Labor 

in Whitehall, is housed in temporary quarters, but there 
the likeness ends. Instead of a duke’s mansion, with its mar- 
ble staircases and painted ceilings and a rabbit-warren of lit- 
tle rooms, it is extremely utilitarian and unadorned. The 
Secretary herself, severely tailored in black with a touch of 
white, has shared the fate which seems to fall upon women 
Cabinet Ministers of being in the center of the storm, and, 
in her case, with some extraneous disturbances which she 
might have been spared. 

I had not before realized the difference between the posi- 
tion of the British Cabinet in relation to Parliament and the 
American in relation to the Congress, and I had been puz- 
zled to know why Miss Perkins had chosen as her first ad- 
ministrative measure the “Black Bill.”’ I discovered that she 
had no choice in the matter—that Mr. Black having 
drafted his bill and secured a hearing before the appropriate 
congressional committee,’ the Secretary of Labor was re- 
quired to give the committee the views of the Department on 
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the merits or demerits of the bill. She was not, in fact, iy 
charge of the bill” as a British Cabinet Minister would be o 
a measure of first importance. The legislation was not drawr 
as the result of a Cabinet decision, but was hurled upon the 
Department out of the blue, gad those precious weeks o 
initiation upon which she might properly have counted te 
become acquainted with her new responsibilities were Jargely 
taken up with the hearings on the Black Bill and in sub. 
mitting to an ordeal of cross-examination under the glare o» 
Klieg lights because it pleased the press to take advantage o7 
that opportunity to make a sound film. 


Y visit to the Goldfish Bowl was succeeded by a visit te 
the White House, where I had the privilege of shaking 
hands with the President, who granted that honor between a 
Cabinet meeting and a press conference which reminded me 
of a football “‘scrum.” As Secretary Perkins and I left the 
President, we were met by this avalanche of about two. 
hundred men, all of them demonstrating their zeal for the 
public welfare by trying to get first into the President’s 
room! I think our British method of arranging a Conference 
room in which the press representatives assemble before the 
Minister arrives is less likely to embarrass the Minister and 
confuse the occasion than a tour de force of this kind. 

In the midst of preparation for congressional and code 
hearings, the new Secretary of Labor is developing her em- 
ployment-exchange machinery. She has first-hand knowl- 
edge of the British system of unemployment insurance and 
the labor exchanges through which it functions. She is in 
favor of a compulsory system of insurance as an incentive 
for stabilizing employment, and holds that, as this is a social 
as well as an industrial problem, the cost must be spread as 
widely as possible. She sees an adequate public-employment 
service as an essential preliminary to any insurance scheme. 
But the federal-state system of employment offices she hopes 
to build up will be based on American conditions, not 
modelled on our British scheme. 

Any unemployment-insurance undertaking in the United 
States must inevitably be experimental. Advocates of un- 
employment insurance among you, it is cheering to note, 
have the whole-hearted and knowledgeable support of social 
workers like John B. Andrews, of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, who has spent years in studying this 
question from the workers’ point of view as well as from 
that of the common good. Coordination of state labor ex- 
changes under federal supervision will be an immense step 
forward in providing the framework through which to 
operate unemployment-insurance undertakings. 

For years this question of unemployment insurance has 
been agitated in the States. It is significant that in twenty- 
five state legislatures bills have been introduced within the 
past two years. Most of them have provided for the payment 
of unemployment benefits for a specified length of time and 
on an actuarial basis. Some of these bills have proposed con- 
tributions from more than one source; but the only such 
measure to be enacted, that) of Wisconsin, places the re- 
sponsibility of contributing upon the employer only. I found 
in conversation with my friends in different parts of the 
country, notably the group of women I met in Chicago at- 
tending the Women’s International Council meetings, that 
American opinion has shifted enormously on this unemploy- 
ment-insurance question. From all sides it amounts to an 
attack upon the old idea of American individualism; there is 
a recognition of the fact that the wage scales have never been 
so high as to give reserves to the workers to tide them over 
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periods of unemployment. Americans are also 
facing the fact that all the charitable efforts have 
been in reality doles, far less efficiently ad- 
ministered than has been the insurance system in 
Great Britain. They recognize that the cry that 
Big Business will be driven off the map by high 
wages is nonsense, because wages have never 
amounted to more than 10 percent of the costs, 
and the opinion is freely expressed that a busi- 
ness is not worth preserving if it is maintained 
on such a margin as that. It is admitted that 
private agencies cannot possibly handle a period 
of long depression, that the largest financial 
interests often escape their due share of taxation, 
and finally that unemployment is a hazard 
which must be faced by the community as a 
whole. This is a complete revolution of attitude, 
compared with that which I have heard ex- 
pressed by American visitors in my own country 
and in America on my previous visits. The 
terror of the depression has been a stern educa- 
tor. 

But I have wandered away from the Goldfish 
Bowl. It was my good fortune to hear the dis- 
cussion of the lumber code, with the redoubtable 
General Johnson as the presiding officer. The 
evidence given by Colonel Greeley on behalf of 
the Operators’ Association supplied an interest- 
ing example of the chairman’s flair for getting 
down to essential facts. The proceedings were 
not unlike an Industrial Court hearing in Eng- 
land, except that there was a much larger 
audience, the members of which were so atten- 
tive that not a paper rustled and not a foot 
shuffled in that vast hall. The proceedings 
-seemed to me informal in manner, but very 
much to the point in substance. It was a happy chance that 
the case for the lumber worker was presented by William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, who 
incidentally revealed the fact, almost unbelievable to me, 
that four States—Mississippi, South Carolina, Florida and 
Arkansas—have no accident compensation laws. He estab- 
lished the relation between efficiency and the standard of 
living, and built up a convincing case for improving the 
code as drafted in the clauses vital to the workers. Mr. Green 
also stressed the importance of raising the minimum age to 
eighteen in this very hazardous employment. I gathered 
that, as a result of communist agitation, bunks and sheets 
have been secured for, the lumber camps, but otherwise 
housing conditions have not improved. On the general 
question of unemployment, it was interesting to hear that 
the American Federation of Labor computes that the thirty 
millions still at work suffered wage reductions between 1929 
and May 1933, of 23 percent—a powerful argument for 
increasing the purchasing power of labor. 
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HE American Federation of Labor is undoubtedly faced 

with one of the most important developments in its history 
in deciding to issue charters to “federal unions” now being 
organized in individual plants. These locals are to include 
all skilled workers in the factory instead of separating them 
according to crafts. They are to be directly associated with 
the headquarters of the Federation, instead of being affili- 
ated with an international craft union. At present it is 
intended that these branches shall remain independent of 
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England’s former Labor Minister (center) at an informal conference be- 
tween the Secretary of Labor and Genera! Johnson before a code hearing 


one another, and that they will be authorized to bargain 
directly with the employer in regard to rates of pay and other 
labor questions, but that they will have the support and 
assistance of the Federation itself. In other words, the local 
will represent an industrial plant instead of one craft in that 
community, as hitherto. Of course, this new departure is a 
phase of the big fight against the company unions, and that 
fight is already joined, at this writing, in connection with the 
steel, coal and automobile codes. The decision of Secretary 
Perkins to go to Pittsburgh to acquaint herself at first hand 
with the details of the steel industry was a masterly one. I 
think her description of the company unions as “‘war bride- 
grooms” should go down in history. 

The first round in the battle of giants, between the in- 
dustrial overlords and the President, will doubtless be settled 
before these lines are in print; it will be the earnest hope of 
all those who care about the participation of the workers in 
the control of their own economic lives that the President 
should win. In fact, my impression is that the whole future 
of the trade-union movement in America will be affected by 
this struggle and one can but commend the wisdom of the 
Federation in modifying its scheme of organization to try to 
meet the new conditions. ; 

My contact with members of the “Brain Trust”’ illumined 
for me, in a revealing flash, one of the enduring aspects of 
today’s drama. “‘If the employer is not observing the code, 
he is not a good moral risk for the bank, no matter how rich 
he may be,” was the dictum of an expert who had been 
brought from Wall Street to’ give (Continued on page 527) 
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STEEL AND THE NRA 


Steel presents the contrast of vast corporate organizations and 
repression of parallel organization among its workers. Leader 
in technical progress and safety engineering, it has been as 
slow to recognize the interest of the public as of its employes. 
How steel treats with the NRA, the significance of its defiant 
championing of out-worn ways, is the theme of this second 
article of a series on our basic industries and their codes 


BY JOHN A. FITCH 


There is drama in it at every turn. It is 
spectacular in process, in method, in its 
labor conflicts, in its power. So it was to be 
anticipated that there would be spectacle and 
drama when on July 31 this industry presented 
to the National Recovery Administration at 
Washington, its “Code of Fair Competition.’’ 
This presentation by the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute was the public phase of a series of events, swift and 
stirring, that culminated in the acceptance by the President 
on August 19 of the revised code for the industry. These 
events taken together make a story of major public interest 
the key to which is to be found in the public hearing of 
July 31. 
The impressiveness of that hearing lay not alone in the 


Tee is nothing ordinary about steel. 


fact that it was steel that was on the witness stand. There it 


was with its near half-million workers, its colossal tonnage, 
its white-hot ingots, its ladles of molten metal, its smoke and 
thunder and flame. Impressive enough, in its own right. 
But this hearing was more than a debate over a specific 
industry, whatever superlatives that industry may evoke. 
It was a meeting ground of conflicting theories, and it was 
significant that the two leading actors’ in the drama should 
be the Hoover Secretary of Commerce and the Roosevelt 
Secretary of Labor—Rugged Individualism meeting the 
New Deal. 

Here was Robert P. Lamont, late cabinet member, now 
president of the Iron and Steel Institute, announcing, in 
answer to a question by Donald Richberg, counsel to the 
Recovery Administration, ‘“Ihe general theory is that the 
business is to be conducted just as it always has been. Each 
industry is going to carry on its own business in just exactly 
the same way it has been carrying it on for twenty or thirty 
years.”’ And then came Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
saying at the very outset of her address, “If we are to avoid 
a repetition of the errors that have all but wrecked our 
industrial structure, it is necessary that the foundation which 
we are now about to lay in the steel industry shall be set in 
the solid ground of new policies of industrial and labor 
management that are based on the human and economic 
needs of the nation as a whole.”’ 

After these two came William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and with him, for a fleeting 
moment a representative of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, a union that held the atten- 


tion of the world in the Homestead strike of forty years ago, ' 


now but a shadow of its former strength. And there was the 
voice of a new group—The Steel and Metal Workers .Indus- 
trial Union, Communist in philosophy and opposed to the 
program both of the steel companies and of the A. F. of L. 

Back of these witnesses, swarming over the platform and 
in the audience were economists, statisticians, experts, law- 
yers, some retained by one or another of the principal wit- 
nesses and some merely interested onlookers, and besides 
these, a host of steel men and others to whom the hearing 
represented something of vital importance. Looking on at 
these strange activities of a new Administration, was Senator 
James J. Davis of Pennsylvania, Secretary of Labor under 


three presidents. Former Governor Miller of New York, now 
counsel to the United States Steel Corporation, whispered 
occasionally to Mr. Lamont. Frank P. Walsh, chairman of 
the U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations of 1914, sat 
with his clients, the officers of the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union. Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company, was there as a member of the Industrial Advisory 
Committee of the National Recovery Administration. On 
the labor side, besides William Green, were Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, both 
members of the labor advisory committee of the Recovery 
Administration. Most interesting of all among the witnesses 
for labor were an employe of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company who came from Birmingham, under threat of dis- 
charge, to say that his fellow employes do not want a com- 
pany union, and a delegation of sixteen mill workers who 
accompanied the spokesman for the Steel and Metal Work- 
ers Industrial Union. 


poe was the setting when this mighty industry of steel 
came to Washington on July 31 to lay before the scrutiniz- 
ing eye of the government its plans for dealing with labor 
and with its competitors. In the code as offered the most 
important section, in all probability, was the one acknowl- 
edging the right of the workers to organize and bargain 
collectively—a section written in because the Recovery Act 
required it but a section that historically was anathema to 
the industry. How the steel industry met the challenge of 
collective bargaining at the code hearing is therefore a 
very important part of the story. We shall come to it in due 
course. But first because they concern more directly the 
emergent purposes of the code—that of putting men back 
to work—we turn to the sections dealing with hours and 
wages. 

In her challenging appeal at the code hearing, Secretary 
Perkins told the steel industry that the country had every 
right to look to it for leadership in this direction; first, be- 
cause of what it will receive under the Recovery Act—free- 
dom to combine, the means of preventing unfair prices, and 
as beneficiary of the outlay for public works—and second, its 
capacity for leadership, as shown in the past. She appealed 
to the leaders, therefore, to adapt themselves to ‘“‘the new 
problem of conducting the industry in the public as well as 
the private interest,” reminding them of a similar challenge 
met twenty-five years ago when the industry took the leader- 
ship in promoting safety work. Referring also to its pioneer- 
ing work in stabilizing prices and dividends, she appealed 
‘for the same kind of leadership to assure a measure of 
stability for the incomes of the working people.” 

If the code as presented by the industry and Mr. Lamont’s 
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argument for it were to be regarded as an answer anticipat- 
ing this gauge thrown down to its leadership, one would have 
to think of it as a grudging one. The Iron and Steel Institute 
decided that a restoration of normal employment would be 
achieved by a return to the average level of activity in the 
years 1929 and 1930. This was on the theory that 1929 was 
above normal and 1930 below it, and that an average of the 
two years would therefore approximate a normal level. 
This non sequitur led them to the conclusion that a forty-hour 
week would require 424,000 men, working at the 1929-30 
rate of efficiency, to operate the industry at the same volume 
of production as the average of those two years. This, ac- 
cording to their figures, would involve an increase of 135,000 
men over the number employed in June 1933. To accom- 
plish that, hours should be reduced; and they proposed a 
forty-hour week. This was not to be a definite maximum for 
each week, but hours worked over a six-months period were 
to be such that the weekly average would not exceed forty- 
eight hours. This limitation, moreover was to be enforced 
only “‘so far as practicable, and so long as employes qualified 
for the work required shall be available in the respective 
localities where such work shall be required, and having due 
regard for the varying demands of the consuming and proe- 
essing industries for the respective products. . . .” 


nis be sure, Mr. Lamont represented an industry with a 
difficult problem and with a tradition mostly alien to the 
present trend. Steel is a continuous industry. Operating of 
economic necessity twenty-four hours a day and of technical 
necessity, in some departments, seven days a week, it has 
lagged behind other industries in the movement toward 
shorter hours. The strike of 1919-20 had as one of its major 
objectives the elimination of the twelve-hour day. In 1923, 
following the investigations made by the Cabot Fund, the 
industry promised President Harding to abolish it. Since then, 
a good deal of progress has been made in that direction, 
yet Secretary Perkins, in her address at the code hearing, 
showed how even in the midst of the mass unemploy- 
ment due to the depression, the steel industry still main- 
tained longer than normal daily hours and a weekly schedule 
that was astonishing. Drawing her figures from a report of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, she revealed that in 
1931 average full time hours per week for all departments in 
the iron and steel industry were over fifty-two, with blast 
furnaces and plate mills reaching fifty-seven hours per week. 
She showed also that every department of the industry re- 
ported some workers on a seven-day schedule, rising to 34 
percent in the blast furnaces. Large numbers alternated 
between six and seven days each week. In the blast furnaces 
28 percent of the men worked eighteen days followed by one 
day off, a practice followed also by 21 percent of the open- 
hearth furnace workers. In these two departments alto- 
gether, about 57 percent of the employes worked on a 
schedule involving either seven days a week regularly, or in 
alternation with six days. 

From the standpoint of the industry, therefore, the prob- 
lem was complicated by the necessity of finding a schedule 
of hours that would permit continuous operation. From the 
standpoint of public welfare, the problem was one of reduc- 
ing hours—the promotion of health and human efficiency, 
and the re-employment of all the men attached to the industry. 

It was with these objectives in mind and with a knowledge 
of the history of the industry that Secretary Perkins exam- 
ined the proposal of the steel industry for a forty-hour week, 
averaged over a six months’ period: 
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It is disappointing to find that in framing section 3 of the pre 
posed code the industry did not rise to the opportunity of rulin. 
out the seven-day week from the steel industry, the twelve-how 
day and all unduly long working hours. The proposal for a: 
average of forty hours per week within any six-months period ne 
only permits these evils to stand in the face of thousands of unem: 
ployed who are begging for work, but it will intensify irregularit® 
of employment by stimulating unduly long hours during som: 
months to be alternated with very little work during other month 
so that the average may be kept down to 40 hours. 


Using U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, and wit 
1929 as the level to be striven for, Miss Perkins concludec 
that 150,000 more than were employed in June 1933 mus: 
be engaged and that a forty-hour week was too long. The 
estimate of the American Federation of Labor as to the num. 
ber to be re-employed, basing its figures on July instead o 
June employment, came nearer to the steel industry’s esti 
mate than that of Secretary Perkins, but their calculation 
led them to the conclusion that even the thirty-hour weel 
which they recommended would be too high to bring abou 
the re-employment of ‘all of the workers attached to the 
industry. It was difficult to determine whether the Steel anc 
Metal Workers Industrial Union favored forty hours or 
thirty hours as the maximum weekly period. Their brie 
mentioned both. 

All of which shows how difficult it was to determine witl 
any exactness the precise working schedule that would re: 
store the 1929 levels of employment. As a matter of practica 
fact, only experience will show what that schedule should be 
But if anything were to be accomplished, it was obvious that 
the steel industry’s ‘‘average’”’ of forty hours, surrounded by 
all the weasel words with which their code nullified ever 
that provision, could not be allowed to stand without 
modification. 

The Recovery Administration stood firm on that point 
and the revised code, while retaining the original language 
with its forty-hour average, modifies it by providing that 
employes shall not ‘‘work more than forty-eight hours or 
more than six days in any one week.” It further provides that 
after November 1, 1933, as soon as the industry is operating 
at 60 percent of capacity, the 8-hour day except for emer- 
gency work shall be established for all wage-earning 
employes. 


HE fixing of a maximum-hour schedule was intended to 
bring men back to work. But there will be no lift to pur- 
chasing power and hence to business revival unless there is 
an increase in payrolls. If more men work the same total 
number of hours as before, at the same hourly rate, we have 
merely a sharing of work with no increase in ability to buy. 
Of utmost importance, therefore, is the other major labor 
section of the code—that dealing with minimum wages. 
The wage section of the Iron and Steel Institute’s code as 
finally shaped up at the hearing proposed to divide the 
steel producing areas of the country into twenty sections, 
with minimum rates of pay for common labor in each. 
These rates were to vary from 30 cents an hour in the south- 
ern district to a maximum of 40 cents in the more important 
centers of the North. Between these limits there were differ- 
entials between districts that seemed arbitrary and peculiar. 
The principal distinction, however, was between South 
and North, with the northern rate a full third higher. There 
seemed to be little justification for so wide a differential. 
The difference in the cost of living is not as great as that. 
The difference must lie, therefore, as Miss Perkins pointed 
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Ewing Galloway 


“Steel is a continuous industry.”’ This night picture is of a plant on the Monongahela River that runs every day and every night 


out, in the standard of living. And very pertinently she 
raised the question of the desirability of perpetuating the 
lower standard for common labor in the South by a per- 
manently lower rate. With the proposed forty-hour week a 
southern laborer at 30 cents an hour will earn $12 in a full 
time week. A northern laborer at 40 cents an hour will earn 
$16. In both cases money income will therefore be less than 
it was in 1929. Allowing for the drop in the cost of living 
between 1929 and 1933, the purchasing power of these 
wages as of June 1933 would be a little above 1929 in the 
South and about $2.50 below it in the North. And the cost 
of living is now tending to rise. 

Moreover, wage rates must be figured not merely by the 
week but as a basis for yearly earnings. And these in turn 
should be measured against the cost of living. It was esti- 
mated by competent observers in 1929 that at the price then 
prevailirig, it would take about $1700 to purchase a decent 
living for a family of five, in urban centers of the North. 
Taking account of the drop in cost of living between 1929 and 
June 1933, the amount necessary at the June level would 
still be $1275. The 40-cent rate proposed for common 
laborers in the steel industry of the North, with a 40-hour 
week, would provide in fifty-two full weeks of work $832, 
which falls short by a third of the amount necessary for 
decent living. Nevertheless, the proposed rates remain un- 
changed in the code as adopted. 


It became evident as the hearings progressed that the 
code as presented by the Iron and Steel Institute took little 
account of the interests of the public. It was a code by and 
for the proprietary interests in steel. Prices were to be fixed 
by the board of directors of the institute with no provision 
for the protection either of the consumer or the small 
producer. 

Let a brief colloquy between Mr. Lamont and the counsel 
to the Recovery Administration be recorded: 

“There is a provision,” said Mr. Richberg, “‘for the control 
of prices. May I ask you to point out where, either in the code 
or otherwise, the protections for the consumer are to be 
found, against any oppressive use of such powers?” 

“TY would prefer, if I might,” said Mr. Lamont, “‘to give 
the matter some consideration. It is rather a legal question, 
I take it.” 

A little further on Mr. Richberg inquired, ‘““Have you 
considered at all the advisability of having public repre- 
sentatives or consumer representatives able to play any part 
in the process?” _ 

“No,” said Mr. Lamont, “‘I don’t believe that has been 
considered. . . . It did not seem to be necessary.” 

“You think this power . . . as here provided, could be 
exercised without detriment to the consumer interest?” 
asked Mr. Richberg. 

“The industry,” replied Mr. Lamont, “does not sell 
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Pouring molten metal. ‘In blast furnaces, 28 percent of the men worked 18 days followed by one day off." 


directly to the public.”” Meaning, apparently, that it sells 
its products mostly to railroads or to manufacturers of motor- 
cars or to building contractors and not, like Sears, Roebuck, 
to the ultimate consumer. 

But in the code as promulgated by the President on Au- 
gust 19 there is evidence that Mr. Lamont and his associates 
had been thinking in the meantime of the interests of the 
consumer. ‘“T’he members of the code recognize,’ an amend- 
ing section reads, ‘‘that questions of public interest are or 
may be involved in its administration.” Accordingly it is 
provided that representatives of the Recovery Administra- 
tion may attend meetings of the Board of Directors of the 
Iron and Steel Institute whenever the administration of the 
code is being discussed and that they may have access to all 
records relating to its operation and are to have “every 
possible assistance”’ in “securing full information concerning 
the operation and administration of the code.” These pro- 
visions are made in order that the President may be fully 
informed and “‘assured that the code and the administration 
thereof do not promote or permit monopolies .. . or 
eliminate or oppress small enterprises . . . and do provide 
adequate protection of consumers, competitors, employes of 
other concerns and that they are in furtherance of the public 
Interest amen 

The consumer was forgotten in the original code but labor 
could not be. Section 7-a of the Recovery Act requires that 
every code must recognize the right of the employes “‘to 
organize and bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing,” and that the workers are to be free to 
choose. representatives without interference or coercion by 
employers nor are they to be required, as a condition of 
employment, to join a company union or refrain from joining 
a trade union. 5 

This provision is directly opposed to the previous policies 
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of the steel companies — 
and the hearing in Wash- ~ 
ington opened with the 
question of collective bar- — 
gaining overshadowing 
everything else in popu- 
lar interest and in the 
minds of all who were 
concerned about setting © 
up stable conditions of 
employment in this 
industry. 

It was a matter that 
had been giving great 
concern to the employers 
and in one way or an- 
other the impression had 
gone abroad that they 
would not yield on this 
point without a fight in 
the courts. For example, 
Steel, a weekly trade 
magazine, that is well in- 
formed concerning opin- 
ion among the leaders of 
the industry, had said on 
July 24 in its weekly fea- 
ture entitled Windows of 
Ewing Galloway Washington: 

One thing is fairly certain, 
namely that if the ambitious 
code of fair competition of the steel industry is wrecked upon the 
shoals of union labor discord, the entire recovery program wil] © 
suffer a serious set-back. Some leaders in the steel industry feel that 
it is a case of the adoption of the code already submitted or no code 
at all. 

Also, there is strong intimation that if the steel industry’s pro- 
posal in regard to labor relations proves to be unacceptable to the 


.administration, the industry will be forced to go direct to the 


Supreme Court in order to protect its rights. 


On this point the code as presented by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute was a curious mixture of contradictions. 
After including Section 7-a of the law providing for collec- 
tive bargaining it set forth its own plan for company unions 
calling for the election of representatives “from among the 
employes.”’ Elections were to be held on the premises of the 
employer at least once a year. The representatives so chosen 
were to have conferences with representatives of the em- 
ployer at regular intervals on “‘any topic of mutual interest.” 
If the representatives of the employes and of management 
could not agree, an appeal could be taken to the president 
of the company who “‘makes the final decision.” 


[ee Institute’s code as presented stated that “for many 
years the members of the industry have been and now are 
prepared to deal directly with the employes of such members 
collectively on all matters reiating to their employment. The 
principles of collective bargaining under which certain 
members of the industry have dealt with their employes, are 
embodied in employe-representation plans which are now 
in force at plants of the industry generally.” 

This latter statement evoked satirical comment even in 
quarters where a somewhat more respectful attitude might 
have been anticipated. For example, The New York Times on 
the first page of its financial section of July 18, remarked: 
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“There is drama in steel.'’ Even its processes are dramatic as witness this tapping of an open-hearth furnace 
comments made in Washington and elsewhere. The 


Wall Street has found some amusing material in some of the 
codes, particularly in clauses dealing with collective bargaining of 
employes. It was remarked yesterday that some industries noted in 
the past for their rigid adherence to the open-shop principle, had 
now expressed the administration viewpoint as to collective bar- 
gaining. The steel code, for example, contains this phrase, “. . . 
employe-representation plans are now in force at plants of members 
of the industry generally.” This paragraph was puzzling to some 
readers in Wall Street who remember that it was only last month 
after the passage of the Recovery Act that several of the largest 
steel producers formed comipany unions for the purpose of meeting 
the requirements of the Act. 


But there was more than amusement in some of the 


company-union plan as set forth in the steel code if put into 
effect would be in violation of the statute. Instead of making 
provision for the type of collective bargaining that would 
permit the employes to speak “‘through representatives of 
their own choosing’”’—just as the Steel Corporation is doing 
when it chooses a former governor as counsel; or the Insti- 
tute, when it chooses a former Cabinet member as its spokes- 
man—the company-union plan limited their choice to 
fellow employes. Instead of protecting the employes against 
coercion, it provided for the election of representatives on 
company premises where company influence could be 
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exercised. At such an election held before the code hearing 
at one of the larger steel plants company officials counted 
the ballots and announced the result. There was no reason 
to suppose that the count was incorrect, but when some real 
issue is at stake to permit company representatives to count 
the ballots would be like letting Republicans count Demo- 
cratic ballots in a political election, or Democrats count 
Republican ballots. 

There were other provisions in the company-union pro- 
posals tending to nullify collective bargaining. Most im- 
portant was the provision that in case of disagreement, 
appeal might be taken to the president of the company who 
was empowered to make the final decision. One would have 
a parallel situation if two nations desiring to avoid war were 
to sign a treaty providing that in case of failure to agree on 
some matter in controversy, the final decision would be 
made by the prime minister of one of the countries involved. 


LL this was in the background of the thinking of in- 
formed observers when Mr. Lamont stepped to the 
stand to present the code of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute for the consideration of the administrator. At the 
end of his presentation, General Johnson stated briefly that 
in his opinion, the company-union sections might “shade or 
qualify the statute.’’ It seemed to him, therefore, that the 
matter was “‘Inappropriate” and should be stricken from the 
code. Mr. Lamont replied that he was willing to recommend 
to his board that it accede to this request. A recess was 
granted, at the end of which Mr. Lamont returned to the 
stand to report that the Board of Directors of the Iron and 
Steel Institute had agreed to drop the company-union 
section of their code. 

This decision of the directors was viewed in many 
quarters as a victory for labor. As a matter of fact it was not; 
the situation remained absolutely without change. Mr. 
Lamont obviously had known in advance that this procedure 
would be followed. Before he left the stand, ostensibly to 
consult his board of directors, he read from a typewritten 
sheet a prepared statement in which he made the attitude 
of the industry perfectly clear. The company-union section 
had been included in the code: 


merely to express the belief of the industry that the open-shop 
principles which have prevailed throughout the industry for many 
years should be maintained and that the principles of collective 
bargaining should be established and maintained in a form which 
experience has shown to be satisfactory to the industry and its 
employes. . . . It should be distinctly understood that the omis- 
sion of the section does not imply any change in the attitude of the 
industry on the parts therein referred to; . . . and that the section 
will be omitted for the sole purpose of avoiding the necessity of 
considering at this hearing any questions that are not funda- 
mental to the code. 


This meant, of course, that the steel industry had conceded 
nothing. 

There is nothing in the code as officially promulgated on 
August 19 to indicate that the steel companies have changed 
their minds. Indeed, they had emphasized the point with a 
characteristic gesture just three days before. Secretary 
Perkins had called a meeting on August 16 to discuss some 
of the labor provisions of the code and had invited the 
leaders of the steel industry and, among others, William 
Green, who had been officially designated by the Recovery 
Administration to represent labor in such discussions. When 
Mr. Green appeared at.the meeting the steel officials 
walked out of the room and refused to meet anywhere with 
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Mr. Green present. Later it was explained that if they had 


remained in a meeting which included the president of the ~ 


American Federation of Labor, the act would have been 
interpreted by the steel workers as recognition of the union. 


} 
7 


F 


Why the steel presidents should fear such an interpretation | 
in view of Mr. Lamont’s insistence that the men prefer the | 


company unions is not altogether apparent. 


It was a petty gesture—as petty as the act of the Burgess of | 


Homestead, Pennsylvania, who shortly before had tried to 


prevent the Secretary of Labor in the President’s Cabinet | 


from conferring in Homestead with working people whom 
he considered “‘radical’’—but it indicated their attitude. 


It is impossible to think of this matter without thinking — 
of the methods by which for a generation the steel companies | 


have kept themselves free from the encroachment of trade 
unionism. These methods, as I found during the study known 
as the Pittsburgh Survey twenty-five years ago, and as every 
competent investigator since has discovered, have included 
discharge and blacklist, and behind these activities, a system 
of espionage with extensive ramifications. Through spying 
and eavesdropping managements have been able to stamp 
out all movements toward genuine collective bargaining. 
In view of this well-known fact, considerable interest had 
been aroused by a section in the “List of Unfair Practices’ 
written into the “Code of Fair Competition” as presented by 
the industry. It prohibited procuring otherwise than with the 
consent of any member of the code, any information con- 
cerning the business of such member which is properly 
regarded by it as a trade secret or confidential within its 
organization. Secretary Perkins found this worthy of com- 
ment. She said: 


This is a prohibition on business espionage. May I suggest that a 
similar provision against labor espionage is perhaps as important. 
. . . Business men who will spy on their competitors will not have 
any compunctions about spying upon their employes. And if it is 
found necessary to include in the code a prohibition against busi- 
ness spying, it is no less necessary that a similar prohibition shall 
be written into the code against labor spying. The sooner the iron 
and steel industry can rid itself of this dangerous practice, the 
easier it will be to maintain friendly, honorable and cooperative 
relations between labor and management. 


The official code of August 19 retains the prohibition of 
business spying, but is silent on the other form. 


HE code therefore as adopted sets up a minimum wage 

that falls short of insuring the essentials of life, it does 
nothing to rid the industry of the labor spy, and qualifying 
words often weaken or nullify the apparent intent of a 
section; as, for example, the word “knowingly” which 
modifies the ban on the employment of children under 
sixteen. On the other hand, as revised, it strengthens the 
control of the government over the price-fixing activities of 
the Institute, it protects labor in its right to organize, and it 
smashes an ancient evil, as it sets up for the first time in the 
history of the industry a legal barrier to the seven-day week 
and the long working day. 

So what shall we say of it? Is it a step forward? 

Will the National Industrial Recovery Administration, 
under the law creating it, bring to the workers in steel some- 
thing better than they could have had without it? 

Among the critics of the old order and the Old Deal there 
are two opposite views. At the extreme left—the Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers—expressed opinion is definite 
and positive. In spite of the modest and respectful appear- 
ance before the Administrator of a Communist union, this 
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group as a whole views the Recovery Act as a gigantic fraud 
on the workers. It is a movement organized, they believe, 
by beneficiaries of the capitalist system who feared that their 
racket was coming to an end and that unless something were 
done to bolster it up unearned income and other pickings 
would speedily be a thing of the past. Hence they regard it 
as a movement to save and strengthen capitalism—a typical 
capitalist trick having as its purpose not the protection of the 
workers, as the administration would have you believe, but 
their enslavement. The Daily Worker, organ of the Com- 
munist Party in America, invariably refers to the law with a 
qualifying word in parenthesis, thus: “Industrial Recovery 
(Slavery) Act,’? and the codes as “‘slave codes.”’ 


T the opposite extreme is a group of enthusiastic liberals 

who believe that the Recovery Act is bringing in a reign 

of justice the like of which has never before appeared, and 

of which the workers are to be the beneficiaries. Indeed, a 

spokesman for this point of view has recently called it a 
revolution: 


It is here. It is in process. In many other countries there have 
been revolutions since the World War — each one with surprisingly 
little bloodshed, but with a tremendous exercise of force and op- 
pressive power. In this favored land of ours we are attempting 
possibly the greatest experiment of history. Revolution by the 
sword and bayonet is nothing new. Revolution by the pen and 
voice is different. The violent overthrow of parliaments and rulers 
is nothing new, but the peaceful transition of all departments of 
government from one fundamental concept of a political economic 
system to another is different. It is a fact that today the American 
people, men and women in every walk of life, are enlisting joyously 
in a revolutionary program of cooperation — are undertaking a 
revolutionary experiment in self-government. 


Neither of these interpretations seems to be tenable. They 
claim too much. The Communist argument that the purpose 
is the enslavement of the worker is a strange one in view of 
the Communist belief that slavery is already here. Does not 
capitalism itself enslave the workers? Moreover, how great 
must be the singleness of purpose of the capitalist class if 
they are united in so gigantic a conspiracy! And how dia- 
bolically keen their intelligence and cunning! One must 
believe that all the stormings against the act, all the angry 
shouting over the revived organizing activity of the workers, 
all the threats of court action, are a part of the conspiracy— 
stage play to divert our attention from the truth. If that is so, 
it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the Communists too are 
in the conspiracy, for in organizing in the steel districts and 
elsewhere they are providing a basis for the employers’ 
shadow-boxing complaints. 


O, I think the law means something other than new 

shackles for labor and new freedom for capital. But I 

do not think we yet have achieved a revolution that will 

substitute cooperation for selfishness, and I am inclined to 

think that it is almost as wide of the mark to say that as to 
say the other. 

There is danger in the Recovery Act—serious danger. We 
have in effect repealed the anti-trust laws and we have sub- 
stituted for them the judgment and will of a single individual, 
the President of the United States, even, possibly, under cir- 
cumstances that imagination refuses to consider, the Vice- 
President. If the will and courage of that one man should 
prove inadequate to the task, then the fears of the Commu- 
nists might be realized—conspiracy or no conspiracy. 

On the other hand, the President does not stand alone, 
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nor is this thing being done in a corner. In addition to the 
good will of the President, there is a vast body of public 
opinion to sustain him, and even the steel industry has been 
known to bow to that. Moreover, here is a statute that leaves 
no discretion to anyone as to certain fundamental rights of 
labor. They are to “have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively” and to be “free from the interference, restraint 
or coercion of employers . . . in the designation . . . of 
representatives, or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective bargaining.” 
These conditions, under the terms of the law, have to be 
written into every code, and the penalty for violation of any 
provision of a code after it has been signed by the President 
is a fine up to $500 for each offense and for each day that the 
violation continues. 

This is a degree of legal protection for collective bargain- 
ing that has never before existed in the United States. As 
a result I believe that we are entering upon the most 
remarkable experiment with governmental control of 
industry, and governmental safeguards thrown over labor 
organization, ever attempted in this country; exceeding any 
similar effort anywhere else except in countries that have 
undergone political revolution. Over night, industries that 
have considered themselves immune to governmental inter- 
ference because they were not “affected with a public 
interest” have achieved almost the status of a public 
utility. 


ND the new control is being exercised, not merely in a few 
progressive states, but uniformly throughout the United 
States as a whole. Instead of fighting state by state for mini- | 
mum-wage and maximum-hour legislation and for the 
protection of the child against exploitation and making slow 
and difficult progress, advocates of such control are seeing 
a miracle dawn before their eyes. At the stroke of a pen such 
protection is being enacted uniformly over the country as a 
whole. 

Many industrial leaders do not like it but they are coming 
to Washington to find out what the government will let 
them do. Most of them come hat in hand, but some also 
with fingers crossed and tongue in cheek. Of that nothing 
could be better evidence than Mr. Lamont’s clear challenge 
to the government regarding company unions. The steel 
industry took it out of the code but they did not change 
their attitude. 

But their established practice with respect to collective 
bargaining is now contrary to law. To assume that they will 
violate the law with impunity and therefore to argue that 
the Recovery Act is futile is no more sensible than it would 
be to assume in advance that any other new piece of legisla- 
tion will fail of enforcement. 

But the test is still to come. If the Administration will fol- 
low through to the end, if it will enforce this law even to 
the point of subjecting the steel companies to a $500 fine for 
every individual who is prevented from joining a union and 
for every day that this denial of collective bargaining takes 
place, if it will fight when appeal is made to the courts, and 
finally, if necessary, if it will take steps to lessen the danger of 
judicial nullification—if it will do all that, and it may be- 
come necessary if this law is to be worth the paper it is 
written on, then something revolutionary will have 
happened. 

In view of the stakes involved in the controversy, it seems 
likely that we shall find out in the course of it rather defi- 


nitely who our rulers are. . 


INTELLIGENCE AND POVERTY 


BY ETHEL KAWIN 


What do mental tests measure when applied to pre-school 


children? Does the I. Q. of a three-year-old represent “innate 


RE the poor afflicted by poverty because 
they are lacking in intelligence? Do those 
we call “the under-privileged” suffer only 

for want of the initiative and ability to secure for 
themselves the privileges which more able mem- 
bers of society manage to enjoy? Would my little 
friends, Clemencia and Maria, children of a poverty- 
stricken home and uneducated parents, inevitably repeat 
the family pattern if they married, and have “under- 
privileged” children of their own? 

I found myself wondering about these things as I watched 
Clemencia, aged four, quietly modeling clay in one corner 
of the Hull-House nursery school, while Maria, her two-year- 
old sister, put her doll to bed near by. They are the older 
of the four children of Mexican parents. The father has been 
in this country three years; the mother and children came 
a year later. The family lives in a four-room flat in a tall 
frame building and pays fifteen dollars a month rent. The 
meagerly furnished rooms are very clean, though the home 
has neither bathtub nor washbowl. Since the new baby 
arrived Clemencia has slept on two chairs placed together. 
Spanish is the language of the home, though the father 
speaks a little English. He went to school for two years in 
Mexico. He has always had unskilled jobs; at present he is 
working in a soap factory, where he earns eighteen dollars 
' a week. The mother is attractive and friendly. She went to 
school for three years in Mexico and now attends English 
classes at Hull-House. Clemencia and Maria were enrolled 
in the Mary Crane Nursery School at Hull-House by the 
Infant Welfare Society of Chicago. The children have in- 
sufficient play space at home and both are in need of special 
nutritional care. As I watched these olive-skinned, black- 
haired youngsters happily absorbed in play, I called to mind 
blue-eyed, auburn-haired Catherine whom I had been 
observing in a suburban nursery school a few days earlier. 
Catherine’s home in the suburb of Winnetka is a large house 
with ample out-door play space. Three-year-old Catherine 
has her own room and is well supplied with carefully chosen 
toys. Her father, a graduate of Harvard and “Tech,” is an 
executive of an important manufacturing firm. Her mother 
also graduated from college, and is interested in musical and 
club activities. 

The social philosophy which holds that the under- 
privileged are so because of their own incompetency has in 
recent years received considerable support from research 
reports of psychologists who have studied the relationship of 
socio-economic status to “‘intelligence’? as measured by 
mental tests. Almost all of their findings have indicated that 
well educated and economically secure individuals are more 
“intelligent” than those on the lower social and economic 
levels. Since intelligence tests supposedly measure innate 
capacity, the natural assumption is that the “under- 
privileged” are of inferior stock. 

As we observed and worked with the children of the Hull- 
House and Winnetka nursery schools year after year, how- 
ever, we began to ask to what extent the inferior showing on 
mental tests for children such as those in the Hull-House 
nursery school was due to their language handicap and the 
limitations of their home environment. 


capacity’ or home conditions? The answers here suggested 
are based on studies of 124 children, half of them little Hull- 
House neighbors, half from wealthy, cultured suburban homes — 


Children in the poorer neighborhoods of a big city have 
the meager language environment characteristic of homes 
where parents have had limited education and in many 


cases the additional handicap of foreign birth. In homes 


where the dominant language is foreign, children have 
practically no opportunity to learn even the simplest English 
before entering school. A performance scale, therefore, 
would seem a fairer test of their ‘‘intelligence” than a scale 
on which the ability to use or to understand the English 
language is a dominant factor. 

Most investigators in studying the relation of socio- 
economic status to intelligence have attempted to eliminate 
this language factor by excluding children of foreign-born 
parents from their studies. While the effects of socio- 
economic status can perhaps be isolated by this method, it is 
open to serious objection. A true sampling of the lower socio- 
economic urban level must include the foreign-born element. 
Our Hull-House group was found to have approximately 
the same percentages of native and foreign-born parents as 
are found in the general Chicago population. Absolute 
elimination of children of foreign-born parentage probably 
pushes the intelligence of the group studied to an artificially 
low level, because the native-born of a population are likely, 
in normal times, to remain on these lower levels through 
lack of ability, whereas the foreign-born may be in the lower 
group only because they have not yet had a chance to rise 
in their new surroundings. 


EEKING an answer to our question as to the influence 
of language handicap and meager home environment 
on mental-test results we made a study in which we com- 
pared a group of Hull-House children with a group of 
Winnetka children in their performance on the Merrill- 
Palmer Scale of mental tests. The study was one of a series 
made by the Behavior Research Fund of Chicago and the 
Preschool Department of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research. 

There were sixty-two children in each of the two nursery- 
school groups studied. The children in the two groups were 
paired as to their chronological age; the average age of each 
group was three years. There was a fairly equal number of 
boys and girls in each group. 

Each of the 124 children was given a Merrill-Palmer test, 
and more than 70 percent were also given Stanford-Binet 
tests. The former scale, designed as a mental test for children 
of preschool age, does not involve verbal ability to the same 
extent as does the latter but is quite generally accepted as a 
measure of mental development. 

The results indicate no significant difference between 
these two nursery-school groups when compared on such a 
performance scale. When the results are rescored with the 
language tests of this scale omitted, the very slight superior- 
ity of the Winnetka group is still further diminished. But 
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Wide-World 


Playmates of Clemencia and Maria in the Mary Crane Nursery School at Hull-House give Jane Addams greeting 


when compared on the Stanford-Binet scale where language 
ability is a dominant factor, the children from comfortable 
and cultured homes are found to be markedly superior to 
the children of the tenements. On certain non-verbal tests, 
especially certain motor tests, the children of the Hull- 
House neighborhood do better than the “‘privileged” group. 
All these types of tests supposedly measure various functions 
of general mental development in a child of preschool age. 

These findings are of special interest in view of the fact 
that all other studies of the relationship of socio-economic 
status to intelligence (except one study of infants) have 
agreed in finding superior intelligence for groups of the 
upper social levels. It is reasonable to expect that among 


adults a high order of intelligence would be associated with 
superior social and economic position. Those who belonged 
by birth to the upper social groups have had the advantages 
that comfortable environment and education offer, while 
individuals who have managed to secure education and 
some degree of economic security in spite of having been 
born into an under-privileged group have probably done so 
because of superior innate capacity. 

But the same general tendency for high socio-economic 
status to be associated with superior intelligence, and vice 
versa, has been found among school children by almost 
all investigators who have studied this question. Further, 
in some half-dozen studies of children of preschool age, 
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children of different social levels appeared to show as great 
difference in their performance of the simple tasks that 
make up mental tests for young children as they manifest 
in dealing with the relatively complex problems presented to 
older age groups. The finding of such marked intellectual 
differences between social classes even at such very early 
ages is regarded as highly significant in supporting the 
viewpoint that the under-privileged are persons of inher- 
ently inferior mental capacity. One very able psychologist 
has suggested that these findings lend support to the theory 
that, under ordinary conditions of modern life, variations in 
mental growth are more directly dependent upon innate 
characteristics than upon differences in post-natal oppor- 
tunity or stimulation. 

The findings of this study of Hull-House and Winnetka 
nursery-school children seem to support the opposite theory 
—that variations in mental growth are largely dependent 
upon environment and that children tend to excel in those 
activities which have been a part of their own experience. 


HILE no other comparable investigation of the abili- 

ties of very young children (with the possible exception 
of the study of infants referred to.above) places the group of 
lower socio-economic status in so favorable a light, other 
studies of preschool children agree in finding the greatest 
superiority of the upper group to be on language tests, and 
in finding that there are some other types of tests in which 
under-privileged children do as well, or even better, than 
do children who are more fortunately placed. 

That the difference found between the intelligence, as 
measured by tests, of a group of preschool children of low 
socio-economic status and a similar age group of high status 
are primarily due to the language factor is a finding with 
important social and educational implications. While one 
may grant that language ability is in itself a measure of 
intelligence, or at least that it correlates highly with intelli- 
gence, recent psychological investigations indicate that 
language is dependent on special verbal abilities which may 
be modified by education and training. 

Further, few psychologists today believe that mental tests 
—verbal or otherwise—measure innate capacity, unaffected 
by the influence of environment and experience upon the 
individual. The preschool child of meager social and eco- 
nomic background has had, in these first few years of life, 
only the experience his inadequate home situation provides. 

Homes at the lowest level do not seem to make possible 
the acquisition of even the simplest patterns of performance 
called for in psychological tests. There is reason to believe 
that when the child from such a home gets out into the school 
and the community, the more stimulating environment and 
experience may enable him to reach a higher development. 

The fact that studies of older school children have failed 
to show such improvement may be due to two things: first, 
most intelligence tests (on which the inferiority of the lower 
socio-economic groups has been demonstrated) have been in 
themselves chiefly verbal tests; second, it has not been our 
educational practice to define the special inadequacies of 
the under-privileged group nor to attempt to overcome them 
by specific training and opportunity. 

Considerable psychological research supports the view 
that verbal and performance tests measure different func- 
tions; it is quite possible that children of low socio-economic 
background excel in certain types of abilities, while those of 
high, excel in others. Instead of constantly seeking to ascer- 
tain which socio-economic group has superior “general 
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intelligence” would it not be more constructive socially and — 
educationally to attempt to discover the qualitative differ- 
ence in the abilities of children from different backgrounds — 
with a view to trying to overcome their inadequacies by — 
education and training? Thus if the inferiority of under- ~ 
privileged children is chiefly lack of verbal abilities—those 
functions which now handicap these children may be im-— 
proved with specially directed educational effort. : 

Evidence in support of the possibility that an enriched — 
environment, especially if provided at an early age, will — 
raise the level of a child’s intelligence is found in a study by © 
Professor Frank N. Freeman and colleagues of the Univer- — 
sity of Chicago. A group of children given mental tests before | 
placement in foster homes and retested on the same scales — 
several years later showed a significant improvement. — 
Children in the better foster homes gained considerably — 
more than did those in the poor homes. Further, the children 
who were tested and adopted at any early age gained more ~ 
than those adopted when they were older. 

Careful consideration must be given to the results of — 
studies concerning the relationship of adult intelligence to 
socio-economic status, before applying their implications to 
similar studies of children. Parents and children must be 
considered separately; while it is the child’s own intelligence 
which is measured, his socio-economic status is, in a sense, 
that of his parents. It must be remembered that when intelli- 
gence tests are given to adults, the upper socio-economic 
levels include not only those who were born into those 
groups but also many who have had the capacity and oppor- 
tunity to raise themselves to those levels, while the lower 
groups are composed of those who have perhaps lacked the 
opportunity but may also have lacked the capacity or the 
ability to rise. The little child who is born into this lower 
level lacks opportunity but since he has not yet had a _ 
chance to ‘‘prove himself” should we not hesitate to say that 
he also lacks innate capacity? 


NDIVIDUAL children from both Hull-House and Win- 
netka groups were found among those with the highest 
and also among those with the lowest test results. Similar 
tendencies have been found in other studies of older children. 
This means that even though there be a mass tendency for 
high intelligence to be associated with superior social and 
economic status, and vice versa, no prediction can be made 
with respect to the individual. A child may rise to intellec- 
tual heights quite out of line with the expected as based 
upon his social and economic background; another may fail 
to reach his expected level. 

The scope of this study is obviously too limited to warrant 
definite conclusions in regard to the differences of abilities 
of different social groupings. The findings, however, suggest 
important social and educational implications. We may well 
question whether a positive relationship between socio- 
economic status and intelligence, generally accepted by 
psychologists and educators in regard to school children and 
adults, should be accepted for preschool children, at least 
on the basis of our present knowledge. 

Meantime, I question a social philosophy which sees the 
poor and their progeny as groups inevitably destined for 
inferior roles in society because of their own inadequacy. 
Any clear view of the place of education in a democracy, 
it seems to me, includes the task of discovering the real dis- 
abilities of the under-privileged and of giving them the 
opportunity to overcome, so far as possible, those handicaps 
which can be modified by training and environment. 
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THE LIVING RACES OF MAN 


HE Hall of Man (Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall) in the 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, which was 
opened in June, is without equal in the world in its exten- 
sive collection of racial types and the artistic quality of their 
execution. The American sculptor, Malvina Hoffman, who 
studied anatomy under high authorities and sculpture under 
Rodin and whose work has long been honored in this coun- 
try and in Europe, was admirably fitted both as artist and stu- 
dent to carry out the Museum’s great project. She has been 
engaged for some years on the commission of executing over 4 
hundred statues, busts and heads of the principal living races 
of mankind; two thirds of the work has now been completed. 
The selection of types showing racial differentiation was 
made after careful study? The subjects were modeled directly 
from life. Asiatic and African types were the result of special 
expeditions made by the sculptor and her staff. The models 


are not only exact in measurements and racial characteristics 
but are posed characteristically. All but four of the figures 
now completed have been cast in bronze, the patina giving as 
nearly as possible the correct skin color. Everywhere the aid 
of government officials was sought and much of the work 
called for difficult journeys into jungles, swamps and deserts, 
in extremes of temperature and humidity. In more sophisticated 
places the sculptor had the valuable cooperation of medical 
college faculties, hospital staffs and museum authorities. In 
addition to the figures Miss Hoffman has made life-size draw- 
ings and many casts of interesting details. In the Hall of Man 
the statues are arranged in geographical order. A large 
central group symbolizes the unity of man: three figures, a 
white, a black, and a yellow man stand beneath a great globe 
on which the five continents are outlined. Special exhibits of 
scientific nature will complete this valuable record of mankind. 


(Above) Bushwoman with her baby. South Africa 
(Right) Dancer. Bali 
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(Above) Girl of the Sara tribe. Africa 


(Left) Kashmiri praying 
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Young woman of the Jakun tribe. Malay jungle 
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In a nation on wheels there is easy escape from city noise and smoke to the unspoiled countryside 


THE NEW 


FRONTIER 


BY JOHN A. PIQUET 


HE American people found their first full opportunity 

upon the land. Their original migration was in effect a 

flight from Old-World feudalism, concentrated power, 
class inequality. It reflected the desire of the individual to 
express his creative abilities in his own way, to obtain for his 
children a more abundant life. Generations of pioneers built 
up a land of independent farms, self-sufficient and prosperous 
until the machine-age dawned. 

Then for almost a hundred years the eyes of the American 
people were turned toward the cities. The glittering inven- 
tions of the Industrial Revolution, the living and money- 
making conveniences, the desire for higher wages and less 
physical labor drove the ambitious and the needy toward the 
centers of industry and trade. The poor boy leaving the farm 
to make his fortune in the metropolis and live in a brown- 
stone house became a national tradition. We had then an 
era of financial and industrial power concentrated in great 
cities, which also developed civic corruption, slums, crime 
and delinquency, sudden success and equally sudden failure. 
Only in the last decade was the standard of living raised 
sufficiently to allow the individual to find some freedom from 
slavery to one spot, one job and one narrow way of life. 

Improved machinery and management have increased the 
productivity of the worker, while cutting his hours of labor. 
The automobile, bus and truck have enabled him to rove 
farther in search of congenial work. Modern em- 
ployers can locate plants or shops where working 
and living conditions are good. Greater use of the 
telephone, electric light, power, radio, maga- » 
zines, movies, newspaper features, sports, auto- 
mobile touring has enriched the life of the 
worker, at the same time enabling him to escape 
city smoke and noise. Even the gloom of the 


depression cannot hide the fact that we have within our 
grasp these improvements, this new freedom. How have 
they affected the course of the nation, the happi 
prosperity of the average American? 

The possession of twenty-two million cars put the nation 
on wheels, and it began to move. The countryside withi 
hundred miles of every city has been well explored by 
motorists. Longer trips were taken in 1929 by some forty-five 
million individuals. In the same year more than at 
young people spent part or all of their vacation in 
thousand camps. There were almost two million campers in 
the national forests in 1929, and in the same season state 
governments issued seven million hunting and fishing li- 
censes. Nearby sports were also widely patronized. In that 
year municipal bathing beaches were installed by 218 cities, 
in eighty-one of which the attendance rose to a total of 
thirty-ning million. Golf players patronized fifty-eight 
hundred courses; in 1923 there were only nineteen hundred. 
More than eleven thousand tennis courts were in use, an in- 
crease of more than 150 percent since 1920. Summer bunga- 
lows, camps, or homes were established far into the “wilds. 
Creeks and brooks, undisturbed since the Indians fished 
them, were dammed up to make artificial lakes. 

The motor tourist finds, beyond suburbs and summer re- 
large areas returning to forest. National Ferests and 


sorts, 


Automobile, bus and truck have given new freedom to in- 
dustry and to industrial workers. How manufacturing is leav- 
ing congested cities to seek the ‘‘new frontier’ of our unde- 
veloped areas, and what this decentralization means in terms 
of overhead, housing, health and recreation is here discussed 
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ing, with three fourths of the 
factories concentrated in thirty 
centers. Today industry is spread- 
ing to the South and West and 
toward small cities in all sections 
with their freedom from the high 
costs of crowding. 

Henry Ford recently announced 
that he would make only auto- 
mobile chassis and engines at his 
mass-production plant in Detroit, 
and have parts and accessories 


A vast modern rayon plant near Asheville, North Carolina 
exemplifies the movement of manufacturing out toward 
the many undeveloped frontiers of the South and West 


state policies of reforesting abandoned 
farming and lumbering sections are pre- 
serving or diverting millions of acres into a 
series of vast wildernesses, in which animal, 
bird and fish life is encouraged on an increasing scale. The 
beaver once more builds his lodges in New. York rivers. 
Buffalo multiply on the hilly slopes of private domains in 
Pennsylvania as well as in western preserves. There are still 
some three hundred thousand Indians, from the Mohawks of 
New York State to the desert tribes of the West. The white 
man and his Boy Scout son revert more and more to the 
Indian environment in their leisure time. If the trend con- 
tinues, our grandsons will have the thrill of living within 
reach of wilderness regions teeming with wild life. 


ROM the larger cities, the rush towards the frontier of 

forest and shore extends formidable distances. On the long 
stretch of Jersey shore between New York and Atlantic City, 
a hundred and twenty miles, one is never out of sight of a 
summer bungalow or hotel. 

Increasing numbers are leaving the cities for year-round 
living in nearby suburbs and country towns. In eighty-five 
metropolitan districts listed by the census, while the central 
cities were growing 19.4 percent in the decade ending in 
1930, the surrounding suburbs were increasing 39.2 percent. 
In eleven of these districts the suburbs exceed the city proper 
in size. Small towns have their suburbs too—new homes that 
straggle out along the buslinesand highwaysseveral milesfrom 
Main Street. Industrial plants have accompanied this outward 
movement in many communities, seeking cheaper land, less 
traffic delay and better living conditions for employes. 

The far ranging motor tourist and vacationist are after all 
only advance scouts. It is the manufacturer with his influence 
on processes, jobs, trade and transportation who determines 
how far the army of civilization shall go in its return to the 
frontier. Industry is still largely concentrated in the North 
and East, located in the big centers and immediate suburbs, 
usually in areas marked by bad housing, high rents and 
taxes, machine politics, crime and delinquency. The region 
between Boston and Chicago north of the Ohio River has 48 
percent of the population and 70 percent of the manufactur- 


towns within reach of each of his 
thirty-two scattered assembly 
plants. Ford believes that just as 
the moving belt and mechanical 
handling bring the work to the 
factory worker and thus save time 
and increase productivity, so on a 
larger scale can the factory itself 
be brought to the worker’s home- 
town. He believes 
it is cheaper to 
transport materials 
to small or medium- 
sized cities with 
good living condi- 
tions, lower land values and taxes, than it is to install workers 
in large cities. 

Seventeen years ago a number of northern manufacturers 
looking for lower production costs in materials, fuel and 
labor, founded the town of Kingsport in the hills of eastern 
Tennessee. They first established their factories and then 
brought in several thousand workers from the hills. The help 
of the State Board of Health was enlisted to ensure a sanitary 
community. John Nolen, a well-known city planner, laid out 
the town. His plan included a wide boulevard from the rail- 
road station across the town to a civic center for public 
buildings and churches; a system of parks separating the 
residence, school, business and industrial zones; workers’ 
homes with modern conveniences on lots 50 by 150 feet. 
The homes were sold on ten to. twenty years’ instalment 
payment plan, the cost cut radically by large-scale building. 
The town as I saw it in the spring of 1926 when it was ten 
years old, was a beautiful community with sightly homes and 
clean, modern industrial districts. 

The Kingsport industries are able to make economies by 
using local materials and trading with each other. The brick 
plant, for instance, furnished the material, and the town the 
labor, to build all the stores, schools and public improve- 
ments. The Mead Fibre Company makes pulp and paper 
from the woods of the surrounding hills. Part of this paper is 
used by the Kingsport Press, book publishers. The Eastman 
Kodak Company uses waste wood to make chemicals for its 
films and for commercial sale. Other industries include ce- 
ment, tanning extract and leather products, hosiery and cot- 
ton goods. The manufacturers and the railroad that serves 
them have formed the Kingsport Improvement Association, 
a single planning and real-estate company controlling 
the townsite, and making possible the development of a 
harmonious community. 

One middle-western city has similarly developed in place 
of a chamber of commerce limited to business men a Civic 
Association which every citizen is eligible to join. This 
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organization has almost four thou- 
sand members, and plays a lead- 
ing part in the social and recrea- 
tional life of the community, as 
well as fostering trade and indus- 
trial development. 

A few years ago a Chicago . § 
firm, contemplating a move to a” & 
country community which was 
subsequently made, studied the 
experience of some eighteen man- 
ufactures in going from a large 
city to a small town. Its investiga- 
tion revealed: 


Enthusiasm for the small-town 
locations was found in these organiza- 
tions from bottom to top. All em- 
ployes were doing more work and 
better work with less expenditure of 
energy and less fatigue—and there 
was more time remaining for diver- 
sion and outdoor life. Men, women 
and children were 
healthier and happier. 


The manufac- 
turer and his work- 
ers who get away 
from cities do not ‘ 
dive into the wilderness, by any means. The new location is 
usually a small town within convenient trucking radius of a 
market and a source of needed materials. Until the close of 
the period of most intense centralization in 1910, the South 
and the West and all the rural areas generally sent food and 
materials to the big cities of the North and East, and re- 
ceived back manufactured goods. This long-distance shipping 
and selling have accounted in large part for the high cost of 
distribution, for the fact that both farmer and manufacturer 
receive only a small fraction of the consumer’s dollar. Since 
1910, the tendency has slowly reversed. Each section is now 
doing more of its own manufacturing. 

The nation’s industry and population, as we have already 


noted, is now grouped around the ninety-three cities of. 


100,000 population or over listed in 1930. These cities 
constitute sixty-three fairly well-defined metropolitan re- 
gions, according to the Study of Social Trends, and they 
accounted for 75 percent of the total population increase of 
the nation in the decade ending in 1930. These areas have 
witnessed so far most of the decentralization of industry 
since the beginning of the century. The flare of blast furnaces, 
once seen only in Pittsburgh and Bethlehem, is now familiar 
to Baltimore, Birmingham, along the Great Lakes from 
Buffalo to Chicago, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and in 
smaller plants at Newark, Boston and Port Henry. Glass and 
clay products are shifting from Pennsylvania to West Vir- 
ginia and the South. Modern cement plants have been built 
in all large sections. Sugar refineries, once centered in New 
York City, dot every important port from Boston to New 
Orleans to serve nearby markets. Meat packing has spread 
from Chicago and Cincinnati to every section where cattle 
and hogs can be assembled economically for a market within 
trucking radius. Canneries and tin-can factories are found at 
every chief source of fish, fruit, vegetable or dairy products— 
New England fisheries, Southern truck farms, Louisiana and 
Mississippi shrimp beds, Wisconsin dairies, California fruit 
groves and Columbia River salmon fisheries. Candy makers 


THE NEW FRONTIER 


That mill villages need not be squalid and ugly is shown 
by these workers’ homes, built by a company that moved 
from a Rhode Island city to an unspoiled Southern valley 


have scattered to meet the consumer de- 


mand for fresh goods in small lots. Paper 
mills and furniture factories invade new 
forests in the South and Pacific Northwest, 
while the sheep of the latter region encourage a rising woolen 
goods industry. Clothing and ‘garments are now being 
manufactured to some extent in every large market section. 
The trend everywhere is to manufacture nearer the con- 
sumer, giving better service while cutting costs, or to manu- 
facture close to the source of raw material. The sales or 
executive offices are usually located in the cities that domi- 
nate the sixty-three metropolitan regions, while the factories 
are frequently in smaller places nearby. For example, the 
Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis has largely decentralized 
its vast operations into ten factories located in as many small 
towns within two hundred miles of the city. The plant 
workers either live in the factory towns or go to work by 
automobile from the surrounding countryside. Motor trucks 


connect the factories and the St. Louis headquarters. The 


small towns contain the electric power, movies, radio, maga- 
zines, sanitary plumbing, water supply and other city 
conveniences necessary to both factory and modern worker; 
at the same time farmers nearby have a growing market for 
their produce. Industry, city conveniences and agriculture 
mutually benefit from this decentralization. 


HE larger the city that dominates the region, the greater 

the exodus toward country freedom. In the New York 
region we find a small manufacturer of bathing suits and 
sports wear moving his suburban plant still further out to the 
hamlet where he has his summer home on the banks of the 
Delaware River, sixty miles from Broadway. In a nearby 
village a small poultry and sausage-making company is 
growing steadily, with a fleet of seven motor trucks enabling 
it to sell its products from house to house in the thickly 
settled suburbs of New York and Philadelphia fifty miles 
away. 

Many individuals have left the city in the past few years. 
From among my own acquaintances I can cite a couple 
running a combined tea room and farm forty miles from New 
York. Not far away another city couple (Continued on page 529) 


AFTER NIRA—A LASTING RECOVERY 


The “Deane Plan” to Sustain Consumption 


BY ALBERT L. DEANE 


about the “‘downward spiral’? of depression. But 

worse still, we have witnessed the material and spirit- 
ual destruction left in its wake as the lash of its speeding 
circumference beat down or entirely destroyed living stand- 
ards of an ever increasing number of our citizenry. Today, 
under the standard of the Blue Eagle, the vicious momentum 
has been slowed down to a virtual standstill. The problem 
before us is to create reverse momentum. 

“Downward spirals” are no new phenomena of our 
economy. But need they continue periodically to plague our 
national life? Why not an “upward spiral,’? permanently 
maintained and responsive to every technological advance, 
consistently expanding the standard of living of our people 
to gradually higher and higher levels? 

The key to this altogether desirable and practical goal is 
wages. Not the sickly sentimental kind of wages only suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together—not minimum wages. 
But honest-to-goodness, man-size wages sufficient to buy 
the products of industry and keep the wheels of our indus- 
trial civilization going—maximum wages. 

The modern paradox: is that even if the. worker were 
satisfied with a minimum-living standard, intelligent indus- 
try can be satisfied with nothing short of the maximum 
market for its products among the working masses. Profits 
do not result from restricted purchases by one’s customers. 

It is true that no individual employer can long maintain 
wages and salaries at a higher level than his competitor 
without committing business suicide, because he can secure 
but a fraction of the benefit from the increased consumer 
purchasing power created by the maintenance of high wages 
on his part alone—the market for his products is largely 
outside his own employes. But it is equally obvious that 
unless industry as a whole maintains an adequate real wage 
level, industry merely commits collective suicide. 

There is every reason to believe that the NIRA has suc- 
cessfully applied the brakes to the ‘downward spiral,” in 
the vortex of which we have been struggling for the past 
four years, and should shortly insure every worker at least 
a subsistence wage. This will be a real achievement. It is 
unquestionably the first step. Without it, our social institu- 
tions could not survive. But the solution of our problem is 
not alone a social necessity—it is an economic necessity as 
well. Industry cannot afford to have its customers idle. 
More important still, it cannot afford to limit the 
buying power of its customers to the bare neces- 
sities of life. The amount of buying power in the 
hands of its customers will determine the level of 
its prosperity. What industry needs is a perpetual 
“upward spiral.” 

The experience of the past four years has 
made us acutely aware of two problems which 
must be solved before the American people can 
move forward, socially and economically. Our 
first need is for employment for all those who 
desire to work and who are capable of work. 
The only possible means to this end is to 


[) seas the past four years, we have heard much 


distribute what work there is among all the workers. But 
even in theory, “work-sharing”’ is not a “‘cure” for depres- 
sion. Let us consider a hypothetical community which 
requires 32,000 hours of labor per week to maintain a given 
level of production. This community has a thousand work- 
ers. It is employing eight hundred of them for an average of 
forty hours a week at fifty cents an hour, bringing the weekly 
payroll to $16,000 and leaving two hundred workers un- 
employed. To eliminate unemployment in this community, 
it would be necessary only to cut the average weekly hours 
of work per worker to thirty-two. The volume of production 
would remain the same, the wage-rates would not be cut, 
but the individual family incomes would suffer and the 
purchasing power of the wage-earners of the community 
as represented by the total payroll would remain at $16,000. 

Clearly, to eliminate unemployment, to get every worker 
back on the payroll under the only possible scheme which 
will make this possible—work-sharing—is not enough. 


Bees 2 as well as logic makes it clear that, along 
with the elimination of unemployment through just 
distribution of available work, must go some automatic 
means of increasing purchasing power in relation to current 
production whenever, for any reason whatever, production 
falls below the total desire for the articles produced. 

In other words, the even flow of purchasing power is as 
necessary to industry as it is to the individual, and the feat 
of economic engineering required to control this flow is no 
less important than the civil engineering skill which main- 
tains the flow of water in streams that serve industry’s pur- 
poses. Around Pittsburgh, the rivers are alternately flooded 
and dried up, if left to their own devices. But the steel in- 
dustry needs big reservoirs of water for the mills and a flow 
in the canals sufficient to carry its raw materials and finished 
products. In this area, engineers have canalized the rivers, 
thus maintaining the water at a level necessary to keep its 
plants in operation. Similarly, the levels of purchasing power 
must be maintained if we are to have an orderly flow of 
production and trade through the streams of our industrial 
and business life. 

‘What is here proposed is not a theory but an engineering 
technique—a permanent mechanism which would supple- 
ment out of a revolving fund the basic purchasing power of 
all workers whenever such an addition was required to 


Groups of business men, economists, social workers, members 
of Congress, one after another have been fired by the imagina- 
tion and the solid framework of the Deane Plan of supple- 
mental compensation to bring consumption up to producing 
capacity rather than reduce production to shrunken incomes. 
If the Recovery Act should fail, here is a second line of de- 
fense. If it succeeds, the plan would carry on after the two 
experimental years. The author here sets it forth for discussion 
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maintain the normal flow of trade. The mechanism is 
automatic and self-regulating. It becomes effective immedi- 
ately whenever the man-hours of employment needed to 
produce the current demand for goods fall below the long- 
time average of man-hours required to fill a normal demand. 

Suppose, for example, there is in your town a barrel- 
maker with a little business that requires only one employe. 
The man works forty hours a week and turns out 120 barrels. 
Presently there is a drop in the manufacturer’s market and 
he finds he cannot sell 120 
barrels a week. He cuts pro- 
duction by reducing his em- 


percent. Automatically, the 
pay of the worker, which 
has been reduced 50 per- 
cent, is supplemented from 
the revolving fund. Produc- 
tion is cut in two, but the 
worker’s purchasing power 
is cut only 25 percent. Thus 
purchasing power is held 
above the level to which 
production has fallen. Stand 
beside the barrel-maker a 
hundred thousand or a mil- 
lion workers from _ other 
shops and industries where 
this Supplemental Compen- 
sation acts as a shock-absorber for broken time and hence 
reduced purchasing power, and you have anexcess purchasing 
power which provides a market for any overproduction that 
has taken place, and stimulates production to increase to 
meet the increase in demand over current production. Here 
is an “upward spiral’? that begins to turn as soon as pro- 
duction, work and wages sag—a true corrective for the tail- 
spin of depression. 

Before examining a blueprint of this mechanism, let us 
see to what extent the ‘‘sanctions and supervision”’ of the 
NIRA may be able to eliminate unemployment and rein- 
force purchasing power. The fact that provisions in each 
code set maximum hours of employment will cause a more 
even distribution of available work among a greater number 
of workers. The adoption of minimum-wage rates will tend 
to increase the purchasing power of all workers covered by 
the codes, for it will obviously be necessary to raise wage- 
rates for skilled workers in relation to the new rates for the 
unskilled. There should be a further though indirect in- 
crease in purchasing power through the elimination of unfair 
trade practices. Competitive reasons often force manufactur- 
ers to adopt wasteful and unethical methods, harmful to 
their workers, to the consuming public and, in the long run, 
to their own interests. The elimination of such practices 
under the codes, by lowering costs, will add to purchasing 
power. 

A direct but temporary rise in purchasing power is 
afforded by the section of the act which authorizes the spend- 
ing of more than three billion dollars on public construction. 
But this ‘“‘shot in the arm,” while promising a quick and 
wholesome stimulus, threatens an equally violent reaction. 
For when the construction is completed, we shall again 
have large-scale layoffs, and the sudden loss of the purchasing 
power of these workers may have a severe deflationary effect. 

Finally, there is the problem under the Recovery Act of 
keeping up “‘real” wages—that is, of holding dollar wages in 
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THE GIST OF THE DEANE PLAN 


The scales as set symbolize the proper balance between producing 
capacity and purchasing power available for consumption, which 
we may call ‘consuming power.” If consuming power becomes in- 
sufficient in relation to producing capacity, the consumption indi- 
cator will swing toward ‘‘low.’’ When this occurs, Supplemental 
Compensation added to consuming power restores the balance 
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sound relation to dollar prices. That we face real peril in this 
direction is shown by recent figures from the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which indicate an 18 percent rise in retail 
food costs between April’s “low” and August 15, a 6 percent 
rise from August a year ago. To the man whose wage, under 
the code, is raised from twelve dollars a week to fourteen, 
and the chief item in whose budget is food for the family, the 
outlook is not encouraging. As General Johnson recently 
said, ‘‘I shudder to think what is ahead of us if we have too 
much production ahead of 
purchasing power.” 

These problems, which 
cannot be solved within the 
framework of the present 
Recovery Act, would be 
taken care of automatically 
and permanently under the 
plan here put forward. 

It offers an automatic 
corrective for industry as a 
whole which would immedi- 
ately raise consuming power 
above the level of current 
production whenever for 
any reason production fell 
below the desire of the pub- 
lic as a whole for such goods, 
and, further, would main- 
tain it above that level until 
equilibrium between consumption and producing capacity 
is attained. 

We are all too familiar with the paradox of men hungry 
for bread and farmers destitute because they cannot sell 
their grain; children going barefoot and workers in shoe fac- 
tories turned off because of “‘slack times”; men sleeping in 
parks and flats standing empty. But we have only dimly 
realized that the solution of the problem is not to burn 
grain, shut down factories, force landlords into bankruptcy. 
One of the most impressive lessons of the last four years is 
that our need is to raise and maintain purchasing power, not 
to cut production. There is too little recognition of the fact 
that production zs purchasing power. Only by increasing 
production in response to effective demand (and not ahead 
of it) can we permanently increase purchasing power. We 
shall not find our way out of hard times until that lesson is 
learned—and applied. 

The distinction between the plan here put forward and 
any proposal based on artificial control of production turns 
on this important point. This plan would enable both capital 
and labor to attain their greatest potential value by raising 
consumption to levels which would absorb the output of in- 
dustry working at full capacity and increasing that market 
as rapidly as producing capacity is available, up to the limit 
of desire for each product. Through steadily increasing con- 
sumption, the plan not only eliminates the need for cutting 
down present production but opens the way to further 
industrial expansion. 

The road to this highly desirable goal is to raise and steady 
the income of those in the lower economic groups. Here the 
unsatisfied desire for consumers’ goods is practically un- 
limited. Most of those in this group are wage-earners. An 
adequate increase in wages—annual income, not wage- 
rates—would accomplish the purpose. 

In actual operation, this is the way the plan would work: 

The country would be divided into administrative 
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CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH EMPLOYMENT SECURITY TAXES 
WOULD BE'COLLECTED AND SUPPLEMENTAL COMPENSATION PAID 
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$30.80 to $24.50, or a wage cut (and ai 
cut in purchasing power) of 20 percent, 
But with the plan in operation John; 
Jones receives in his pay envelope not) 
$24.50 but $27.65—his earned wage, 
plus $3.15 Supplemental Compensa-) 
tion. Thus, while John Jones’s produeq 
tion was reduced 20 percent, his income: 
(and his purchasing power) droppa 
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CHART A 
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. More than National Average but less than Regional Average—receives compensation 


and pays no fax. 


A 

B. More than both the National and Regional Averages—pays tax above Regional Average. 
C. Working Regional Average but more than National Average—pays no tax. 

D. Less than both the National and Regional Averages—receives compensation under both. 
E. More than Regional Average but less than National Average—pays tax and receives 
F 


compensation. 


Working Regional Average but less than National Average—teceives compensation. 


regions. At the end of each month, the average weekly hours 
of employment for that month for all eligibles in each region 
would be computed, by industry classifications. The result 
would be a short-time Regional Average for each classifica- 
tion, published in the daily press at the beginning of the 
following month. 

At the close of each year, the average weekly hours of em- 
ployment of all eligibles in the country as a whole for the 
past ten calendar years would be computed. This would 
give a long-time National Average. 

At the same time, the average weekly hours of employ- 
ment of all eligibles for the country as a whole for the pre- 
vious twelve months would be computed. The result would 
be a Yearly Average. Both the National Average and the 
Yearly Average would be published at the beginning of the 
following year. 

Whenever an eligible works less than the short-time Re- 
gional Average for his classification, he would receive from 
the revolving fund Supplemental Compensation equal to 50 
percent of his hourly rate of pay for each hour below such 
average. Let us say, for example, that in the region including 
Schenectady, New York, the Regional Average in the elec- 
trical industry for September 1935, is forty-four hours a 
week. John Jones is a General Electric machinist earning 
seventy cents an hour. His weekly rate of pay, working full- 
time, would be $30.80. But the demand for electrical goods 
requires a temporary reduction in production so that Jones’s 
employment is reduced from forty-four hours a week to 
thirty-five hours. This would, under our present system, 
mean a drop in the Jones family income for that week from 
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only 10 percent. 

This illustration takes it for granted 
that the time John Jones worked in his’ 
week of broken time in September 1935, 
happened to be above the long-time. 
National Average. For if Jones works) 
less than the National Average, he is en-) 
titled to further Supplemental Com-. 
pensation at the same rate. Let us say. 
that the National Average for that year) 
was not the thirty-five hours a week that 
John Jones worked, but thirty-nine 
hours. In that case, Jones would receive 
for his four hours “‘short,” half his usual 
wage, or $1.40, bringing the contents of 
his pay envelope (and his purchasing 
power) up to $29.05 or 94 percent of his 
former wage, though his employment 
hours and his production had dropped 
to 80 percent. | 

The revolving fund, the source of | 
such Supplemental Compensation, - 
would be built up from two sources. | 
First, by an Employment Security Tax, 
to be paid by employers and employes 
whenever an eligible worker puts in 
more hours than the short-time Regional Average. This tax, 
on each, would amount to 25 percent of the hourly rate for 
each hour above the Regional Average. 

Let us consider the case of another Schenectady worker » 
who, in the same week when John Jones was on short time, 
was employed forty-eight hours, four more than the Re- 
gional Average. At the same rate of pay, seventy cents an 
hour, Harry Brown would have $33.60. But on his four hours 
over the Regional Average, he would pay, as Employment 
Security Tax, 25 percent of his hourly rate for each hour, or 
seventy cents in all, giving him a pay envelope of $32.90. His 
employer would put into the fund an equal amount. (See 
Chart A.) 


DR employer would deduct from each employe’s pay the 
amount of any Employment Security Tax due from him 
and pay him any Supplemental Compensation to which he 
was entitled. Employers would make reports every four 
weeks to the collector of internal revenue or to such other 
government agency as might be designated, remitting the 
amount of Employment Security Taxes collected, including 
their own, or drawing on the Revolving Fund for reimburse- 
ment of any Supplemental Compensation advanced by them. 

This Employment Security Tax, levied on both employer 
and employe whenever hours of work rose above the pub- 
lished Regional Average, would provide an incentive for the 
employment of all workers, because the tax could be avoided 
by spreading their required man-hours among a larger num- 
ber of employes, to bring down the average hours worked to 
the Regional Average. 
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Consider a community with a total 
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SHOWING HOW THE TAX ON HOURS ABOVE THE 


labor requirement of 72,600 hours a 


REGIONAL AVERAGE INDUCES WORK-SHARING 


week, in an area where the Regional 
Average is thirty-three hours. One 
group of concerns, employing 1200 
jworkmen, are on a forty-hour schedule. 
\A second group, employing 800 work- 
jers, are on a thirty-hour schedule. 
‘There are 200 unemployed in the com- 
iraunity, seeking jobs. The first group of 
employers and all their employes are 
‘taxed for seven hours overtime per week 
\per man; that is, a two-way 25 percent 
‘tax is levied against 8400 man-hours 
each week. To avoid this tax, these em- 
ployers spread their work among 1455 
‘employes, putting their plants on a 
ithirty-three-hour week. The second 
group of employers, in order to maintain 
‘their production, would raise their 
-work week to thirty-three hours and 
reduce their force of 800 workers to 745. 
‘The community’s requirement of 72,600 
man-hours is still met, neither Employ- 
ment Security Taxes nor Supplemental 
(Compensation is paid, and the 200 un- 
employed are absorbed into industry. 
See Chart B.) 

| But while the payment of Supplemen- 
tal Compensation for hours below the short-time Regional 
Average and the reimbursement of amounts so disbursed 
from the proceeds of Employment Security Taxes would 
induce universal work distribution it would not increase 
‘real’? purchasing power. The increase in “‘real’’ purchasing 
power whenever the level of production falls below ‘‘nor- 
mal,” as represented by the long-time National Average, 
would be accomplished by the payment of Supplemental 
Compensation whenever weekly hours of employment fell 
below such long-time National Average. In other words, 
whenever the level of employment and therefore production 
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1455 WORKERS, 


BUT — 


fell below the long-time “norm,” the payment of Supple- ~ 
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CHART C 


This chart shows the tendency of the Deane Plan to minimize the fluctuations in 
_ our economic activity and bring about a more rapid rise in the general level of 
production. The solid graph indicates the course of business during the last 
thirty-five years, with alternating booms and depressions. The straight solid line 
indicates what might be called the net rate of progress. The dotted graph shows 
how both booms and depressions would be eliminated, the level of business 
activity being held closer to the line of economic progress. It is believed that the 
neutralization of the checks upon economic progress would increase the net rate 
of progress, more in line with our scientific and technological ability to produce 


GROUP A 
NOW SPREAD THEIR WORK AMONG 
THUS REDUCING 
THE AVERAGE TO 33 HOURS PER 
WEEK, OR A TOTAL OF 48,015 HOURS. 
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Assumed Total Requirement of Region—72,600 Hours 


SHOWING UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION 


EMPLOYS 1200 WORKERS AN 
AVERAGE OF 40 HOURS PER 
WEEK OR 48,000 HOURS. 


AVERAGE OF 
ALL WORKERS 


33 HOURS 
GROUP B 
EMPLOYS 800 WORKERS AN 
AVERAGE OF 30 HOURS PER 
WEEK OR 24,600 HOURS. 


WORK EVENLY DISTRIBUTED, ABSORBING UNEMPLOYED 


GROUP B 
NOW REDUCE THEIR FORCE TO 
745 WORKERS, THUS RAISING THE 
AVERAGE TO 33 HOURS PER WEEK, 
OR A TOTAL OF 24,585 HOURS. 


REGIONAL AVERAGE 
33 HOURS 


The employer would be free to choose whether it would be 
more economical for him to distribute his work-hours, or to 
pay the tax. 


CHART B 


mental Compensation would increase purchasing power and 
thus raise demand above the level of current production. 
This would cause an increase in production which would be 
sustained until a return to the level of the long-time norm 
was accomplished. 

To reimburse for funds so used the Revolving Fund would 
have a second source of income in the form of a special 
income surtax. When in any taxable year the Yearly Aver- 
age for the country is above the long-time National Average, 
a special surtax would be levied on all net incomes in excess 
of $3000. This surtax would be graduated upward by net 
income brackets. The surtax would be reduced whenever 
any bonds issued for the benefit of the Revolv- 
ing Fund had been amortized, and discon- 
tinued altogether whenever the fund had 
accumulated a reserve the income of which 
would cover the normal cost of administering 
the plan. 

There are two advantages in reimbursing 
the Revolving Fund from this source. It would 
tap funds which are most likely to find their 
Way into investment in new producing capac- 
ity and thus act as a brake on the over-expan- 
sion of industry. Secondly, it could not be 
added to costs and thus raise prices to offset the 
increase in purchasing power provided by the 
payment of Supplemental Compensation. The 
effect would be to insure an increase in “‘real” 
purchasing power whenever needed to main- 
tain a high level of production. 

The interplay of the short-time and the 
long-time averages with the actual average 
hours of weekly employment at any given time 
would act as a ratchet on the economic ma- 
chine, functioning automatically and im- 
mediately to halt any (Continued on page 531) 
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Like business and industry, banking and education, th 
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Church feels the pinch of “hard times."’ But, the writer asks, is: 


the lowest points in its history. Its great 

denominations have slowed down in their 
activities, not primarily because of the lack of 
funds, but because they are floundering as badly 
as the financiers, the industrialists and business 
men in general. Local churches as well as national religious 
bodies are simply waiting for something to happen. 

Strange as it may seem, it was hoped by many of the lead- 
ers in the Church that the recent depression would result in 
a great “spiritual revival,’ and that thus the misfortune of 
the nation would prove to be a blessing to the Church. But it 
does not seem to be working out that way. 

It may sound idealistic or perhaps fanatical to say that the 
Church, which has become ‘“‘Big Business,” has got in the 
way of depending too much upon money. But it never was 
true that the Church did its best work when it had plenty of 
money. When Jesus sent out His disciples He told them not 
to bother about money. ‘‘No longer can the Church say 
with the Apostle Peter, ‘Silver and gold have I none,’” 
once remarked one great churchman to another, at a time 
when it was rich in material wealth. ‘‘Neither can it say 
with Peter, “Take up thy bed and walk,’”’ answered his 
ecclesiastical brother. This is not a plea for the return of the 
Church to the simplicity of the apostolic days. That is im- 
possible. We are living in a different age. But the Church is 
placing too much emphasis upon lack of funds when modern 
programs of work are discussed. 

No great leader with a message that stirred the whole 
Church has emerged in many years. Instead, those in charge 
of its work have made a virtue of caution and conservatism 
at a time when a flaming appeal should be made to Christen- 
dom. They have taken it out in the form of resolutions. A 
great pall has rested upon national religious assemblies. 
Policies and projects which consisted mainly of personal 
activities have halted. Movements toward united effort have 
been thwarted. 

However, the slowing up in the growth of the Church is 
not due to conditions peculiar to the depression. It has been 
apparent for a generation. This is particularly true of Protes- 
tantism. In 1800 only seven in each one hundred of the 
population were members of the Church. In 1900 twenty- 
four in each one hundred were church members. Since then 
Protestant Church membership has barely kept pace with 
the population. 

A recent study made simultaneously by two hundred 
daily newspapers in as many different cities showed that 87 
percent of their readers believed in the doctrines taught by 
the Church—but they were not interested in the churches. 
Much has been made of the fact that workingmen ‘do not go 
to church, but no group in this country responds more 
readily to the religious appeal. America is instinctively re- 
ligious, but it does not express its religion in the accepted 
orthodox fashion. The trouble is that the Church has usually 
assumed that it is the exclusive organization or institution 
through which men may express their religion. 

Furthermore, men are constantly discovering new ways in 
which to demonstrate that they are religious-minded, and 
the Church has never quite caught up with them. The 


Te Church in the United States is at one of 


the Church suffering from economic or from spiritual depres- 
sion? Can it draft a code, produce a leadership that will brin 
it abreast of the thought and the opportunities of today?” 


average man is not at all interested in the hair-splitting dis-_ 
cussions of professional theologians, most of whom compli-— 
cate what should be a simple formula, readily understood 
by the man on the street. It is true that there are profound” 
mysteries in the spiritual world which can be understood 
only as one progresses in the religious life, but listening to” 
the “great teachers” of theology, one gets the general im- 
pression that, so far as most of the questions they discuss are 

concerned, one man’s guess is as good as another’s. 

It is generally assumed that the decline in:church mem- 

bers has been due largely to the worldliness and materialism 
supposed to exist in our great cities. It is true that the 

churches in the cities have suffered. In New York City, for 

example, only about 7 percent of the white population are” 
members of Protestant churches, but this is largely due to | 
the increase of Catholics and Jews. While methods of tabu- 
lating church members vary the distribution of New York | 
City’s entire population according to its sympathies or 
affiliations is: Protestant, 36.9 percent; Roman Catholic, 
34.1 percent; Jewish, 27.1 percent. 


OWEVER, of the total population in the United States 
living in places of less that 2500, which includes farms 
and sparsely settled areas, only 52 percent are church mem- 
bers, whereas in the larger cities as a whole, 58 percent be- 
long to the churches. In considerable areas in the rural sec- 
tions of this country fewer than 20 percent of the adult 
population are church members. It is a fallacy to assume 
that the decline in church membership in the cities may be 
stopped by the removal of country people to the big centers. 
It never was true that people in the country were more re- 
ligious than those living in the city. They may have seemed 
more pious in some respects, but often this piety was merely 
superstition and general conservatism. It is certainly true 
that low moral standards are encountered as frequently in 
the country as in the city. 

The Church has permitted itself to be dominated by the 
rural mind of America with the result that even great city 
churches are conducted upon an elaborated country-church 
program. Most of their activities might just as consistently be 
transferred to the small town or the open country. It is 
probably true that over 90 percent of the preachers in the 
city were raised on the farm. They pride themselves upon 
this fact but it does not help them understand the problems 
of the city. Many of them never seem to get the viewpoint of 
city-trained people and they are overwhelmed by city 
crowds. It all seems so hopeless to them, instead of a great 
chance to do a really big piece of work. 

This situation is bad enough, but even worse is the fact 
that in matters of legislation having to do with the daily life 
of the people, the country church rules the city. Ordina- 
rily, representation in democratically formed ecclesiastical 
bodies is upon the basis of the number of churches or 
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ministers in a denomination. While the country is about 
equally divided in population between rural and urban 
areas, the fact is that there are nearly three times as many 
churches in rural as in urban districts, although the average 
membership in the rural church is much smaller than it is in 
the urban church, thus giving them an unfair representation 
in church assemblies. It can easily be seen therefore, that the 
rural population controls the general program of the churches 
lia America and when questions having to do with great 
jeconomic principles are discussed, it is the rural-minded 
members who determine what the general policy of the 
Church is to be. 

| While there has been over-churching in many parts of the 
‘United States, particularly in rural areas, which are sparsely 
populated—in order to hold the field for denominational 
‘organizations—there has been a general desertion of down- 
town fields in our big congested cities. These districts are 
populated almost entirely by wage-earners, many of whom 
are foreign-born. It would appear that while the Church 
believes that the gospel which it preaches is “the power of 
God unto Salvation to everyone,” it has shown by its deser- 
tion of the immigrant sections of our cities that it has come 
to the conclusion that this gospel with its far-reaching and 
all-inclusive blessedness is effective for the foreign-born only 
when it is exported through missionary societies; it is non- 
effective for him in this country, where its influence and 
power should be at their highest. 


HE defection of women from the Church is an increas- 

ingly serious problem confronting the leaders of religious 
organizations. The latest United States census indicates that 
there are five women members for each four men in the 
churches in this country, but a study of the churches in 
seventy American cities with a combined population of 
twenty millions made by the writer twenty years ago, indi- 
cated that at that time two thirds of all church members in 
these cities were women and only one third, men. 

For years the Church was the only institution which 
offered women an outlet for their social instincts, but in re- 
cent years they have found outlets through social service, 
clubs, welfare organizations, political parties and other 
organized effort, and the Church has accordingly suffered 
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because it has not given them an opportunity to engage in 
the larger service which they are capable of rendering and 
which the world needs today. 


N the main there is not a great deal for women to do in the 
Church except as they work for missionary societies or 
sewing circles. But as women have become more and more 
dependent on their own resources they have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the social and economic problems 
of modern life and the sewing circle as a church activity 
does not satisfy them. Throughout the United States in forty 
years the increase in the number of women who go to work 
was one hundred times greater than it was among men. In 
New York City, for example, about one million women 
work for a living and the percentage of these under twenty- 
one years of age is almost as great as that of men under 
twenty-one. Many of these women not unnaturally spend 
their Sunday mornings in domestic and personal duties and 
just “don’t have time’’ to goto church. 

The failure of the Church to give women an adequate 
job applies in large measure to men. If an able layman 
were to apply to his minister for a real piece of work in be- 
half of his church, it is a question whether such a job could 
be found for him. 

Some years ago the men of the Protestant churches were 
organized into great brotherhoods, but practically all of 
these failed because there was nothing vigorous and vital for 
them to do. Their enthusiasm was spent in attending 
banquets. Instead of being challenged by Mazzini’s call 
*‘Come and suffer,” they have been betrayed by the swan 
song ‘‘Come and eat,”’ while the women stood by with trays 
and napkins in hand to serve these valiant soldiers who took 
it out in songs, speeches and chicken pies. They were 
thrilled by inspirational addresses delivered by spellbinders, 
none of whom however seemed capable of presenting a con- 
crete, workable program. And so, aside from teaching a 
Sunday-school class, serving as usher, or becoming one of 
the officers of the Church—whose number is necessarily 
limited—there has been little for the laymen to do. 

The negative attitude of the Church toward many of 
life’s problems has resulted in the alienation of young people. 
It has been too much occupied in “anti”? movements. It has 
made moral issues of questions which are largely personal 
and which must be decided each for himself. For example, it 
has devoted itself most strenuously to the promotion of 
prohibition, making every sincere-minded person who did 
not believe in prohibition feel that he was an outcast and a 
renegade. It has required a great deal of courage even for 
those who did not themselves drink intoxicating liquor to 
declare themselves opposed to prohibition, with the result 
that many men and women in the churches developed a 
cynical or rebellious attitude. It is undoubtedly true that a 
minority of the members of the Church never believed in 
prohibition nor observed it, although most ministers and 
leaders in the prohibition movement completely ignored 
this situation. 

The same “‘anti” attitude has been taken by the Church 
with regard to motion pictures, theaters, dancing, card- 
playing, smoking and amusements, which were long branded 
as ‘‘questionable.’’ Nearly every evangelist in America has a 
feature sermon on this subject. When a movement against a 
particular thing is to be inaugurated, the “reformers” in- 
variably look to the churches for support—and they usually 
get it. The result has been that great numbers of young 
people and many of those who are older are being driven 
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from the churches because instead of dealing with funda- 
mental principles which would guide them in their behaviour, 
permitting them to make their own decisions, they are con- 
fronted by long lists of ‘‘thou shalt nots’ which they must 
observe if they presume to call themselves “Christians.” 
True, there are some communions which have been liberal, 
ready to act intelligently in their treatment of problems of 
conduct, but for the most part the churches have been 
guilty of this short-sighted ‘‘anti’’ policy and are now suffer- 
ing in consequence. 

This general attitude is no doubt largely responsible for 
the great decrease in Sunday-school membership. From 
1906 to 1916, the increase in Sunday-school enrollment was 
35.7 percent, but during the ten years following, the increase 
was only 5.5 percent, whereas the increase in the population 
of the United States during the latter period was more than 
three times as great. A generation ago there were many out- 
standing Sunday-schools in American cities, some of them 
having several thousand members. These have practically 
all disappeared. 


ps spite of the introduction of high-powered promotion by 
many of the larger denominations there has been a steady 
decline in the contributions of church members toward the 
support of its various enterprises—local and foreign. The 
total amount received has naturally increased, as more mem- 
bers were added, but the contributions per capita have 
greatly decreased. 

The so called budget benevolences in Protestant Churches 
decreased from $5.57 per capita in 1921 to $3.12 in 1932. 
Other contributions per capita have also decreased, although 
not to the same extent, but the interest of the Church in its 
larger work is determined by its gifts to enterprises outside 
its own local activities, and it is in this direction that the 
falling off has been most marked. In two of the largest de- 
nominations, which number over five and one-half million 
members, the per capita amount contributed in 1932 for 
benevolences averaged only $1.39, or slightly over two and 
one-half cents per week. 


NE reason that the Church has ceased to interest large 
numbers of thinking people, and why its members 
have decreased their contributions for its support, particu- 
larly for its missionary work, is because of the serious over- 
lapping of national religious enterprises, which presumably 
have a common purpose, many of which could be eliminated 
with great profit to all concerned. Taken as a whole, there 
are in the United States today too many churches, too many 
theological seminaries, too many missionary societies. The 
Church, like most other institutions, has been guilty of over- 
building and over-organization. These enterprises need to be 
deflated. And this should be done not merely as a matter of 
economy, but so that it may be discovered that the power of 
the Church lies, not in the greatness of its organization nor 
the multiplicity of its buildings, but in its ability to cooperate 
and not compete with like-minded groups, and that it 
actually practices as an institution, the ethical principles 
which it lays down for individuals. 

It has repeatedly been said by outstanding leaders that if 
another World War should take place, the Church would be 
to blame. This may be putting it rather strongly, but the 
attitude of the Church throughout the world toward war 
and the question of international relationships is nothing 
short of tragic. 

We are inclined to criticize the German Church for having 
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taken so emphatic a nationalistic position but while the’ 
churches in other countries are not always so open in the ex- 
pression of their nationalistic spirit, there is no doubt that) 
they view every world question from the standpoint of the 
countries in which they are situated. This was very clearly 
brought out in recent conferences and in correspondence with» 
the leaders of the Church in nearly every country in Europe, 

The Church should not, in my opinion, be pacifistic i in the. 
doctrinaire sense, but it should go on record in a forthright) 
fashion with reference to the universality of its spirit, so that 
no one can mistake its common source, its common interests) e 
and its common purpose. 

Few churchmen remember with satisfaction the attitudll 
of religious bodies during the World War. Not only did they 
pray that God would destroy the “enemy” across the lines— 
also presumably “sons of God” with sincere religious con- 
victions—but they lent themselves to campaigns of propa- 
ganda of which they do not now like to be reminded. i 

It is significant in the status of church leadership that, 
when the war was ended, and President Wilson went to: 
Versailles to help frame the peace to come out of the “‘great 
crusade for righteousness” in which America had engaged, 
he took with him a ship-load of statisticians and economists, 
but not a single churchman versed and supposedly expert in 
the fundamental moral and ethical principles on which it 
was fondly presumed, the peace terms would rest. 

One wonders what might have happened if there had 
been one such leader who dared to declare, in the name of 
the Prince of Peace a passionate ‘Thus saith the Lord!” 
But no such prophet, vested with the authority of religion 
and the churches of the world, raised his voice. 

Was it because our leaders—from the President down— 
did not take the Church seriously? And is the Church any 
more highly regarded today when it comes to its authority or~ 
its ability to interpret in the terms of world peace and- 
brotherhood the great moral principles for which it 
stands? 

There is probably no point at which the Church is weaker. 
today than in its influence upon the affairs of the nations. 
For two thousand years it has been preaching the doctrine of 
universal love and brotherhood. This has been its supreme 
mission. It has taught the Fatherhood of God. This has been - 
its great commission. But it seems to have got no further than 
holding a few ecumenical conferences, the net results of 
which have been high-sounding resolutions, which had 
their teeth drawn before they were permitted to come 
to vote. 


ates, 


S for any concerted action by the churches of the various” 
countries which actually result in a drawing closer to- 
gether of the religious forces of the world, it simply has not 
been done. Voluminous correspondence by a few church 
officials is pursued, some paper organizations are perfected, 
decorations: and degrees are exchanged,—but nothing hap- 
pens. 

Meanwhile many forces looking toward world under-_ 
standing are forming. Business has succeeded in establishing 
international relationships for closer cooperation. Science 
has battered down partitioning walls as men have become 
better acquainted with the universe and its marvels. The 
radio will inevitably bring a language understood by the 
people of every nation. The motion picture—when it can 
clairn its rightful place,—will become a powerful interpreter 
of humanity in every land. The world moves on, leaving the 
Church behind. 


HE “laws of nature,” as they are pontificated from time 
to time, are a good deal of a joke. They have changed 
even in my day; some of them have been repealed al- 


together, others are tottering. To realize this, one has only. 


to scan old school-books and recall alleged ‘‘facts” which he 
was compelled to memorize; the dogmas, supposedly 
grounded in the nature-of-things, with which he was pain- 
fully indoctrinated. At best, these “laws” are merely state- 
ments of what mankind has got used to, thus far during the 
infinitesimal whiff of eternity constituting his mundane 
experience. For aught we know, we may be living amid a 
cosmically instantaneous explosion, whereafter the universe 
(whatever that may mean) may settle down in accordance 
with quite other “laws” beyond our present ken, pending 
the next catastrophe, into—what? 

This cheery reflection is by no means original with the 
philosopher friend of mine—a college professor by the way— 
who put it forth gaily the other day in a conversation about 
the bewildering goings-on of these days. He said it apropos of 
my own remark concerning “research,” by scientists and 
college professors: 

“By the time one has ‘finished’ his study and written his 
magnum opus, what he has discovered and his conclusions 
thereupon are out of date—like a dictionary of any language 
but a dead one. All he can get is a snapshot of a situation at 
any given instant. Even at that it can take in only the plane 
of his focus and the tiny field within the angle of his lens. No 
camera is fast enough to register adequately even a present 
instant. Even if it were, by the time the snapshot is developed 
and printed the whole scene has dissolved into something 
else; the picture isn’t true any more.” 

This observation applies especially to hurry-up books, de- 
signed to be abreast of the news—rushed off from the top of 
the mind and the ephemeral froth of last-minute dispatches, 
or as the fruit of hop-skip-jump tourist trips across a country, 
or a continent; designed to illuminate situations in Russia, 
Europe, the Far East, Cuba—even in America and where- 
not-else. The temptation is irresistible in these kaleidoscopic 
days when a week sees shifts and collapses which formerly 
would have taken years, decades, or perhaps even centuries. 


aN the moment I had in mind particularly (though it is 
anything but a hurry-up book) the newly-published 
Modern Germany, by Dr. Paul Kosok,! assistant professor of 
history in Long Island University. It is latest in the series 
edited by Charles E. Merriam and dealing chiefly with post- 
war Russia, Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
so on. Off-hand, one would see in this admirably thorough 
study only a tragedy—a literary still-birth. To spend five or 
six years in painstaking research in any field; to gather 
meticulously and with impeccable accuracy data of many 
kinds; to write, first a big book in German and then translate 
it, drastically condensing, into English; to get it into type 
and struggle with proofs and all that, and then, just as it 
goes to press to have the whole stew blow up in your face— 
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pff!flinging the subject-matter into the junk-heap along 
with Nineveh and Tyre. . . . Here is a thing to compel the 
tears of the gods. I know how it feels, Professor—five years 
ago I studied and wrote myself, and gathered weighty arti- 
cles by others, about what we were pleased to call The New 
Germany. Survey Graphic published it all in a special issue, 
with the face of Hindenburg and the black-red-gold of the 
Republic on the cover. Thousands of copies circulated, and 
many professors used it as a text-book in their classes. It is 
little better than waste-paper now; for the ‘““New Germany”’ 
that you and I saw and wrote about exists no longer. It has 
been wiped off the face of the earth as a breath is wiped 
from a window-pane. 

The truth is, however, that Dr. Kosok’s book is better 
than it seems. Change the title, to Fermenting Germany, or 
The Collapsing German Republic, and the present into the 
past tense, and you have a quite luminous picture of what 
has been going on in Germany during these past two or 
three years—even though Dr. Kosok did have his profes- 
sorial nose so close to the individual trees that he could not 
see or adequately interpret the tornado already raging in the 
forest. With scrupulous care and accuracy Dr. Kosok de- 
scribes the Germany that he saw; the educational system, 
the churches, the bureaucracy, the press, radio and movie- 
film; the stratification of society; the interrelations of politi- 
cal parties and organizations, the obvious social trends; the 
bewildering nexus of loyalties which before his eyes was 
hopelessly confounding confusion. It is hard in the after- 
math to see how he could have missed the inevitable out- 
come, even though other supposedly well-informed persons 
all over the world blinded by their hopes—and hates— 
missed it likewise. Superficially, doubtless most of the ma- 
chinery that this book describes still goes through its mo- 
tions; most of the institutional forms continue, and the es- 
sential spirit of the people abides; but the present disease has 
reached into every corner of German life. Restoration seems 
hardly possible; the Nazis have so thoroughly scrambled the 
German eggs, have so completely unhooked and disinte- 
grated the mechanism, scattering its personnel even to the 
point of murdering outstanding figures, that whatever the 
form of their overthrow eventually, the situation which Dr. 
Kosok describes never can be even approximately recon- 
structed. Another Germany is building, almost ab initio. 

Much that is permanently valuable remains in the book, 
in Dr. Kosok’s recital and comment; but also and especially 
in the chapter contributed by Isidor Ginsburg of the College 
of the City of New York, on National Symbolism. The pur- 
port of this brilliant study of the part that symbols, slogans, 
mythical personalities and crowd-hypnotizing legends play 
in history applies to all countries and times, indubitably in- 
cluding our own, and every mother’s son and daughter of 
our very selves.. ~ 

In a stop-press bulletin at the end of his book, the author 
in eleven face-saving lines unconsciously announces Its 
tragic futility: 

Hitler and Fascism have triumphed in Germany! The “Nazis” 
have taken the offensive in capturing the machinery of the state for 
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the purpose of repressing the proletariat. Civic training of a super- 
naturalist character, a culmination of the developments of the last 
decades, is the order of the day! The effectiveness of this training 
will depend upon whether the ‘Nazis’? can solve the economic 
crisis which brought them into power. If they can do this, well and 
good. If they cannot, they will be confronted by a new alignment of 
just those forces of social revolt which they have been called in to 
suppress. 


There is no longer any ‘“New Germany.” The Republic 
is deader than Napoleon. Dead is the “Modern Germany” 
Dr. Kosok took so much pains depicting. The Germany func- 
tioning now—with its idiotic clamor about ‘‘Nordic su- 
periority and a racial purity,”’ its new subjugation of women, 
its destruction of progressive education, its recrudescence of 
blatant militarism and “warlike spirit,” its unspeakably 
cruel Jew-baiting and ruthless suppression of every form 
and symptom of dissent, devoid of every pretense and aspi- 
ration of democracy and personal liberty—is a throw-back 
five hundred years. 


Ga no exhaustive study, but more up-to-date and 
judiciously entitled, is the compact Hitler’s Reich; the 
First Phase, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong,}! Editor of Foreign 
Affairs, who knows his Europe well. ‘“‘A people has disap- 
peared,” he says at the outset. And goes on to specify: 


Almost every German whose name the world knew as a master 
of government or business in the Republic of the past fourteen years 
is gone. There are exceptions; but the waves are swiftly cutting the 
sand from beneath them, and day by day, one by one, the last 
specimens of another age, another folk, topple over into the Nazi 
sea. . . . One by one continue to fall the last possible citadels of 
defense against uncontradicted Nazi dictatorship. 


This is not a restoration of the monarchy, or the re- 
crudescence of the Junkers; landmarks of the old tribal 
aristocracy are swept away with the identity of the States. 
And as for the little kinglets and princelings who bowed only 
to the Hohenzollern—‘‘the ambitions of regional dynasties 
have been struck down by the same blow.” Armstrong goes 
on to fit this monstrosity into the European picture, showing 
how and why it is a crackling new danger to slowly-restoring 
peace—a danger perhaps greater than Imperial Germany 
ever was. Even if it were true that the world may at last give 
approval to Fascism as exemplified in Italy: 

. there still seem enough differences between Fascism and 
Hitlerism, and between the post-war situations of Italy and Ger- 
many, to make it uncertain whether public opinion in foreign lands 
will come to consider Hitlerism a bulwark of lasting peace, or ac- 
cept its theories and methods as admissible in a civilized order. 

. The first phase of the revolution is over. But we cannot pre- 
tend that as yet there is any real evidence to cause our fears to 
diminish, or that our questions can as yet be given any conclusive 
answer. 


STILL find the most satisfactorily informing explanation 


of Germany’s plight to be Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s Ger- 


many Puts the Clock Back,? to which I have alluded admir- 
ingly upon former occasions. Mowrer, long resident in 
Berlin as correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, is one 
of the most responsible, credible, judicious American news- 
paper men in the foreign field. His book dealt so deadly a 
blow to Hitler and Hitlerism that the Nazis*have ever since 
been thirsting for his blood; first demanding in vain his 
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resignation as president of the Berlin organization of foreign 
correspondents; then—again in vain—his demotion by thai 
body; but at last forcing him to flee the city under grim 
threats to himself and his family. His usefulness there was 
ended—a correspondent personally black-listed by any for- 
eign government—or even at Washington for that matter— 
is hamstrung and cannot long give adequate service to his 
newspaper. Mowrer’s paper was transferring him to Tokio, 
and he was to leave Berlin September 6, after a farewell 
luncheon in his honor by the Foreign Press Association 
which has stood by him so loyally, and which no doubt 
would have given then even more emphatic endorsement of 
his service and voice to their own sentiments as well. He did 
not await that dangerous occasion with its easily tragic 
potentialities; but left a week ahead of his plans August 31, 
via England and America for his new post. The German 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington had suddenly warned the 
State Department that the government at Berlin no longer 
would be responsible for Mowrer’s personal safety or that of 
his family! 

Well, with even less dignity did several honest American 
correspondents go into hiding and slip by subterranean 
channels out of Rome in the early days of the Fascist power 
in Italy. I suspect that even today Edgar Mowrer or any 
other of his like would not be tolerated in Rome; I privately 
speculate as to how long he will be welcome in Tokio. 
Dictators and military oligarchies like that in present power 
in Japan do not like to have fearless intelligent truth-tellers 
in their midst. As Melville E. Stone, ling-time general 
manager of the Associated Press, wrote in 1914, ‘‘censorship 
by the king’s agents was the finest flower of medieval tyr- 
anny.” In Germany, Italy and Japan that flower blooms 
today, stupefying the people with its deadly fetor. In none 
of those countries is there a newspaper worthy of the name; 
the radio sends forth only the official “information.” Every 
form of dissent is taboo. And to the best of their ability these 
governments hamper the service of those who would tell the 
truth to the outside world. 

The effort is futile. As Melville Stone said to the Russian 
Czar in the winter of 1904: 


It seems to me, your Majesty, that the censorship [on outgoing 
dispatches] is not only valueless from your own point of view, but 
works positive harm. A wall has been built up around your coun- 
try, and the fact that no correspondent for a foreign paper can live 
and work here has resulted in a traffic in false Russian news that 
must be hurtful. . . . Iam able to write anything I choose in Rus- 
sia, send it by messenger across the German border and it will go 
from there without change. You are powerless to prevent my send- 
ing these dispatches, and all you can do is to anger the corre- 
spondent and make him an enemy. 


The Autocrat of all the Russias saw the point, and despite 
the protest and obstruction of yon Plehve and the rest of the 
hard-boiled reactionaries the censorship on foreign corre- 
spondence was abolished, a condition lasting until the 
World War. | 

Freedom of speech, anyway in time of peace, is the crucial 
test of liberty. Alien and sedition acts have no place in a free 
country. Old Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, turned 
from the edge of the grave to defend John Peter Zanger, ar- 
rested in New York for libelling the British governor, and 
established the doctrine which has become the law of this 
Jand—that the truth when printed with good intent is a 
complete defense. In 1811, Chief Justice Parsons of Massa- 
chusetts, not only waived his official prerogative in behalf of 
a publisher of words criticizing (Continued on page 529) 
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THE FACE OF WAR 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR: A Photographic History, edited by Laurence Stallings. 
Simon and Schuster. 308 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


that same science that bore the airplane and poison-gas, 

made its imperishable record of the madness and ruin of 
1914-1918. Here are five hundred pictures from that record 
chosen and ordered to tell the truth about war’s grim visage 
as it has never been told in history. No future generation can 
go to war, pleading ignorance, for here are the facts, “‘a bald- 
faced reckoning of the costs.’’ And these costs are always the 
same—suffering, devastation, death. This is the lesson of this 
grim yet noble volume, one of the great documents of the 
times. 

On three hundred pages you follow a series of pictures, in 

rough time order, with captions of moving irony and passion. 
Newspaper headlines, posters, and cartoons help tell the 
story; and the sequences and contrasts serve to make the 
meaning clear. The single pages are like lightning flashes; 
and the entire volume an indictment of civilization. The 
publishers disclaim any propaganda purpose save to give a 
record of unimpassioned fact. But truth about war is always 
propaganda. War is self-convicting. But those who under- 
took this sad task, so greatly done, cannot conceal their 
hatred of war as the supreme folly, the reductio ad absurdum of 
life. The edged irony of certain captions is evidence of a 
mood that overtones all the book—as when a torn desolation 
is called “Some corner of a foreign field that is forever 
England.’ Or when dead soldiers on the ground bring forth 
the comment: “Tactical Blunder.” 

But the record is not one of horror alone. There is variety, 
some of the strange gaiety of war, historic moments such as 
the ex-Kaiser hunting a house at Doorn, human interest for 
the soldier hunts vermin with a grin, scenes of peace and 
beauty for contrast, services of religion in three camps to the 
same God, the revels of Armistice Day, and hints as to what 
came of it all, in pictures of the dictators that have displaced 
democracy, and a final set of headlines in which the menace 
of future war is revealed. The editing is admirably done so 
that Walter Lippmann is right in calling it a “great art.’ The 
vast social movements are caught as in the scenes of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, the birth of democracy in Germany, the 
entrance into Jerusalem. But the final impression is of ruin, 
death, human suffering and utter madness. War, not editors, 
are responsible for that. 

But the power of this volume is in pictures. Why seek to 
interpret them in words? I urge that you get the book and 
see war. 

Now this is a masterful experiment in pictorial education 
and as such suggests questions. It is wisely offered not as 
history but as “‘a graphic aid to history.”’ To understand the 
pictures we need background—some written record of equal 
power and simplicity. We cannot otherwise grasp the causes 
of war, the intangibles, what makes civilization go mad. We 
do not get the fear in nations, the subterranean race preju- 
dices, the military mythology, the pride and ignorant wilful- 
ness of generals, the intrigue of money-makers, the ambitions 
of politicians, or even the psychology of the common soldier. 


T= face of war has been unveiled. The camera, gift of 


We have no x-ray camera to catch the evil spirit of war. 
There were moreover spiritual adventures even at the front, 
say, in the preserving jests and rowdiness of the fighting man. 
And at the rear in the protests and martyrdoms of pacifists. 
I miss some of these notes. They cannot be pictured. 

What again of the audience? Will the young generation to 
whom finally this book is offered grasp its meaning? I recall 
that Brady’s pictures of our Civil War did not mean hatred 
of war to me, but entertainment and thrills. It seems impos- 
sible that human beings could ever get such things out of 
this record. Yet we are so blind, hopeful, so self-preservative 
of our peace of mind that we almost seem to avoid the harsh 
and terrible. Much remains to be learned about the psychol- 
ogy of pictorial truth. We need to learn how to take pictures 
and how to present them in an order that will focus the 
reader’s intelligence and imprint the lesson we desire. 

Does the picture speak clearly in its own medium or must 
its meaning be found by the imagination working through 
past personal experience and sympathy? Certainly these 
pictures mean more to those of us who lived through the 
World War than to the child. On the other hand the very 
realism of the picture may limit the imagination. The ma- 
terial fact hides the meaning. We have also to accept the 
inevitable limitation of the printed page to the single sense of 
sight. But soldiers know that the sounds and smells of war are 
among their most terrible memories. 


HE truth is the picture is sometimes as delicate and errant 

as it is moving and instructive. The reader escapes down a 
thousand by-paths. In this very book, one may find himself 
stopping to admire the art of the photograph, the lights and 
shade and configuration of bayonet lines and swinging bod- 
ies. He wonders at the courage and skill of the men who were 
calm enough to register this moment of supreme peril or 
horror. There is again the danger of the unexpected laugh. 
We defend ourselves by the hysterical giggle. For war like 
drunkenness has its rich and solemn humors, barricades 
against insanity. Often there intervenes the old vanity and 
thrill of recognition. “Yes, I remember that. I was part of 
those terrible days.” We recall the first day the giant gun 
bombarded Paris and forget the fear and death that came 
among the citizens of Paris. The power of this vanity of 
memory has been revealed in some measure by the success of 
the diary histories of recent years. This pictorial diary is not 
unakin in its appeal. 

Finally there is the problem of the horror picture. It is the 
utter proof of the evil we confront; yet, faced with these 
records of suffering and mutilation, we turn away in revul- 
sion. We cannot discipline ourselves to look. Or if we look we 
have our little tricks of escape. We think of the skill and 
devotion of the surgeon who reconstructed this broken body 
or of the miracles of science in war. We venture on a vicari- 
ous understanding of the life of these men, overwhelmed at 
such proof of the will to live, or full of wonder at the courage 
and patience that enable them to endure. Even in the rec- 
ords of war the human spirit seeks to find some reason for 
hope and faith. Life asserts its unconquerable will. 
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But such considerations do not take one jot away from the 
value and power of this book. It has solved many of the problems 
with supreme skill, self-restraint and objectivity. It depends on the 
bare and convincing fact. For such a contribution to our knowledge 
and pity we owe thanks. We can wisely put it on the shelves of our 
homes as a text and a warning. I see no reason why it should not be 
studied and interpreted in the history courses of our schools. No 
true patriotism can object to telling the youth who may be called 
into future war what war is. Leon WHIPPLE 


Towards Understanding China 
THE MIND OF CHINA, by Edwin D. Harvey. Yale University Press. 321 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 
ENEATH a history of changing religious beliefs, Chinese folk- 
lore seems to have undergone few changes through the centu- 
ries. Comparable illustrations range from the earliest records to 
present-day observations. But in the present account the former are 
taken at their face value, without reference to their didactic pur- 
poses or time, region, and class of origin. Hence, the author’s 
interpretative generalizations are necessarily hazardous. For ex- 
ample, the thesis that the prevalence of gaming habits is indicative 
of an uncertain hold on life is true in a broad sense, but hardly 
related to the special natural causes of uncertainty—floods and 
droughts—to which the Chinese people are subject. Such habits 
have developed also in parts of the world where the circumstances 
of life are uniformly depressing. Similarly, one cannot quite accept 
the explanation of lack of precision in such matters as measures or 
currency with reliance on luck; for, nothing could be more precise 
than the use of tools in many Chinese arts or the ceremonial life— 
in all classes of Chinese society. 

For a study of the “mind” of China, the present account is 
curiously lacking in references to the many evidences of practical 
common sense that have made the Chinese farmer and business man 
pre-eminent in the Orient. The superstitions suggested as charac- 
teristic of the Chinese mind are characteristic of other large conti- 
nental peoples. There are more similarities than differences: 
mirrors, bells, cocks, lucky coins, unlucky words, ghosts, evil eyes, 
werewolfs, witches—the whole symbolic world and the whole 
ritual apparatus for dealing with it is the same, East and West. 

How little we ourselves have emerged from the age of magic 
appears when we compare such almost identical phenomena in 
China and the United States as flag ceremonies, sanctity taboo of 
words, worship of the printed word (specifically of college certifi- 
cates and of bibles), the idea that prosperity can be induced by 
proclamation, the ascription of foreign origins and malevolent 
powers to unorthodox arts. We even have the same exploitation of 
superstition by a grafting funeral industry. 

Here as there, the philosopher is obliged to use a language the 
roots of which are steeped in earlier animistic beliefs. But while in 
our own language we understand the abstract meaning of even the 
most colorful terms, we are asked to interpret the sayings of great 
Chinese sages in the sense of the original meaning and association 
of the words used. In short, as I. A. Richards has so well pointed 
out, we can know nothing about the mind of ancient China (and 
to some extent this is true of modern China, too) until we will take 
the trouble to attempt a far more complex sort of “translation” 
from one mental configuration into another than has yet been 
tried. Bruno LASKER 


Our Motley Presidents 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE, by Herbert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. 314 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 
HE People’s Choice is a history of the degeneration of the 
Presidency, from Washington to Harding. History written in the 
popular way, undocumented, sparkling in style, propagandist in 
intention. It is obvious that the author could have supported most 
of his conclusions with documentation had he chosen but only at 
the sacrifice of fluency and by the omission of some facts bearing on 
his contentions such as the alternative explanations of Harding’s 
death that emphasize the degradation of the presidency in 1923. 
Mr. Agar’s thesis is, that our history has from the beginning been 
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a struggle between capitalism and agrarianism; that Hamilton 
committed us to the former which at first because of limited suf- 
frage and a comparatively stable population did not prevent men}; 
of ability from rising to the presidency; that later the crushing o | 
the South, together with the influx of immigrants and the growth of ; 
the cities gave the country over for plunder to the capitalists, 
Those with a few accidental exceptions, thereafter brought about | 
the election of men like Grant who “fulfilled their ideal of a presi : 
dent—a protective reputation, an obvious but unalert integrity, an _ 
inability to believe evil of any man he liked, a complete absence of | 
plan, of thought, even of eunning—they had to wait until the end } 
of the World War for another president who approached Grant in 
perfection.” | 
But though the author is caustic about most of the men whom we |, 
have delighted to honor, he is deeply appreciative of our few able 
presidents, He thinks that Lincoln would have been no more suc= 
cessful than Johnson in curbing the revengeful course of the re- 
construction Congress but he mourns his untimely death because, } 
“He was the most sincerely thoughtful man America has produced | 
—probably wisest in sympathy and understanding—and he died | 
before he had expressed his wisdom.” And again he says, ““The one / 
great Democrat of the modern world died without telling us his | 
view of Democracy.”” We need such an appraisal. I. M. BEARD | 
Bethel, Connecticut | 
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Philosophy for a New Deal 
THE INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE AND THE GOVERNMENTAL ARTS, 
by Rexford G. Tugwell. Columbia University Press. 241 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 

Survey Graphic 4 

HERE are hundreds of Americans now kneeling at the shrine | 

of the ‘““New Deal” as devoutly—and as naively—as four years - 
ago they were kneeling at the shrine of “Rugged Individualism.” 
But there are some of us who, knowing we are in the midst of an 
industrial revolution, earnestly desire enlightenment. 

It is to the open-minded that Mr. Tugwell speaks. Suggesting 
that American brightness and activity would yield greater results” 
if given direction, he says “the sources of our values are made 
sterile by the lack of a philosophy.” This book is the development © 
of a philosophy. 

The growth of large-scale industry is accepted as a fact of great 
promise to human comfort and happiness—not to be longer 
feared and opposed by anti-trust laws, “‘trust-busting’’ campaigns — 
and the like. To get goods to the consumer with the least cost in — 
human effort, with a minimum of waste and due regard to ma- 
chinery and equipment in relation to demand is a desirable goal. 
But this, the author points out, means that industrial processes : 
must be inter-related in an intelligently ordered serialization. : 

Such a concept should impress both the humanitarian and the ~ 
industrial enterpriser. Unless industry can be developed as a 
thoroughly considered structure and conducted on terms of fair 
social and political discipline—rather than for private profit alone 
—we must expect a recurrence of depressions ‘‘which run through 
the factories, the mercantile establishments, the transportation 
systems of the world like a spreading plague laying a dead-hand 
upon manufacturer and upon consumer.” 

In former depressions the plight of the unemployed has been 
viewed by the controllers of industry either with indifference or 
with charitable pity. In the present emergency industrialists and 
financiers seem to realize that every unemployed man is a non- — 
consumer. So Mr. Tugwell’s able and convincing treatise appears 
to have arrived at the psychological moment. 

If the measures of federal relief, pushed by the present Admin- 
istration and loyally approved by the general public, are to be 
woven into a consistent pattern of such a social discipline as that 
outlined by the author we may welcome without reservation the _ 
“New Deal.” But we must realize that cutting salaries of already — 
underpaid public servants; plowing up ten million acres of cotton; 
burning carloads of wheat; laying taxes on those least able to pay, — 
and otherwise trying to build prosperity by curtailing production — 
and further reducing purchasing power, are policies of our little 
friend the crayfish who meets his enemies by backing away from 
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hem. One can only hope that these are but clearing the ground 
r constructive social control. American public policies have long 
yeen controlled by the business man, the banker, the transportation 
nagnate and the corporation lawyer. We have experienced a 
hree years’ harvest of their endeavor. Sociologists, college pro- 
essors and social workers could hardly have done worse. I am 
nclined to believe that the best step the present Administration 
ias taken is the organization of the ‘‘Brain Trust’’—provided 
uch constructive policies as Mr. Tugwell advocates are followed. 

The author is a realist. He subjects the whole mechanism of our 
‘ndustrial life to a patient analysis and puts the burden of proof on 
those who question his position. After outlining a policy of national 
-econstruction in those areas which now limit progress, he says, 
“If we reject all the alternatives which are so frankly offered now 
we are neither prudent nor wise. Selectivity is still possible; we 
>an experiment now, and we ought to do it before it is too late. 

therwise we are surely committed to revolution.” It is “the oppos- 
ng pressure of stubborn privilege on one side and dark, destructive 
tention on the other which threaten to obliterate civilization.” 
In such a crisis time is of the essence of our problem and he urges 
the need for reason, instead of emotion, in the direction of a new 
>ra of prosperity and happiness. Owen R. Lovejoy 


She Had to See the Congo 


CONGO SOLO, by Emily Hahn. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 315 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic 


‘HITTLE MICKEY must not interfere with the GOVERN- 

MENT” said Vandervelde, the administrator, but a few 
weeks later this same Vandervelde holding court invited Miss Hahn 
fo a seat on the dais between himself and the native Big Chief, and 
offered a retrial, when she criticized his verdict. 

The hospitality of the British consul and Miss Hahn’s pluck in 
driving her full share of the thousand kilometres into the bush had 
had some share in her rapid rise to importance. And her tireless 
study of Kingwana and constant use of it in her work with the 
joctor in his hospital and among the bush Negroes made her under- 
standing of the natives entirely unusual and their devotion to her 
unique. An old colonial at home in Brussels said, “‘A compatriote of 
yours a certain Miss Hahn though she was only a year in the Congo 
jas a better grasp of Kingwana than most people get in a life 
‘ime.’ This all helps to explain what she accomplished. 

After eight months in one region, making trips with hunters, 
magistrates and agranomes or listing cases of leprosy, syphilis and 
yan with the doctor in his census of disease in the distant forest 
villages, Miss Hahn suddenly decided to go home by the East Coast; 
and to begin with a march through the forest to Lobero. 

Crossing the great river at Sanga with a dozen porters and eighty 
silos of rice, she walked for three weeks from one native village to 
another among various tribes. So well had her fame been carried 
before her that at the end a chief not only cleared a special ‘“‘road”’ 
for her progress into his village, but brought forward sixteen 
bunches of bananas for her retinue. She tells this part of her story 
simply and I suspect it will become a classic in French and King- 
wana, 

Those who know have said ‘“The Pigmy can live in the bush, the 
Black can live two weeks in the bush, the White can only die in the 
oush.”” That is if he does not understand the language and char- 
acter of the native and punctually supply his rations. Important 
fs, well understood by Miss Emily Hahn. Cab 


- Lost in the Woods 


7ORESTRY: An Economic Challenge, by Arthur Newton Pack. Macmillan. 161 pp. 

Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

ORESTRY has come of age! In twenty-five years it has passed 

from a crusade into a reality. Largely forgotten by the public 
ince the stirring fights of the previous Roosevelt Administration, it 
s now getting its share of the flood-lights. As a result, a deluge of 
»00ks on forestry can be expected. Some of these will be really 
worth while; some will be ‘just another book.” 

Forestry: An Economic Challenge belongs to the latter category. 
't does not discuss forestry as such; nor economics. It is somewhat 
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of a review of events of the past decade, a discussion of divergent 
opinions expressed in publications, in open meetings, and in clubs. 
Not until the very last sentence do we learn that the author has 
aimed “‘to stimulate economic thought, both among foresters and 
among the economic-minded section of the whole public, to stir 
up forces of criticism and construction and to obtain aid and direc- 
tion from other minds in a situation where the very best talent is 
needed to win success.” 

It is extremely doubtful that the author will achieve any one of 
these three objects. It is true that a forestry leader is needed, now 
more than at any time in the past twenty years. There is little 
ground for believing, however, that the “‘very best talent’ will 
come from hiding at any such summons as this book. 

Forestry has long been on the defensive. It will probably be 
even more so now, because the publicity attending the operation of 
the Emergency Conservation Act may well lead to an awakening of 
the forces of criticism such as the author lists among his purposes. 
That forestry needs revitalizing is unquestionable. The criticism 
that will bring this about, however, will have to be more carefully 
thought out and more constructive than that offered by Mr. Pack. 
That foresters disagree is no more remarkable than that disagree- 
ments occur among economists, engineers, or congressmen. That 
they do work together for public recognition of the Nation’s forestry 
needs, and that many of them are endeavoring to meet local and 
regional economic and social problems, is equally true. The fact 
that public foresters have developed the national plan of forestry 
published as Senate Document No. 12, 73rd Congress, recommend- 
ing a far-reaching program for rehabilitating devastated forests, is 
to their credit. 

The book is successful in that it portrays the author’s dilemma: 
should he follow the conservative lumbermen or should he join 
with the radical foresters? The conclusion leaves him just about 
where he was at the beginning. Epcar N. Munns 
Washington, D. C. 


Economic Revolutions 


A HISTORY OF THE ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS OF MODERN EUROPE, 
es Eieeres L. Nussbaum. F. S. Crofts and Co. 426 pp. $4.50 postpaid of Survey 
raphic 


HE last twenty years have seen tremendous changes in the 

point of view of economic historians. Most of us were brought up 
in the tradition that the economic development of Europe falls 
into three stages: the local self-sufficiency of feudalism, the petty 
trade of the guilds and the handicraft system, and the modern 
industry initiated by the industrial revolution. The first two of 
these stages we thought of as mediaeval. The transition to modern 
times, we were taught to believe, was wrought by a series of unex- 
plained and presumably fortuitous technical inventions made in 
England in the latter half of the eighteenth century. Historians, 
of course, held this picture of the world in a modified and sophisti- 
cated form, unlike the vulgarization which was absorbed through 
the public-school system. But even among historians Toynbee’s 
phrase, the industrial revolution, passed current, while the com- 
mercial revolution, the pecuniary revolution, the credit revolution, 
the revolution which produced capitalists and property-less wage- 
earners—all these came less smoothly to the mind. 

Under the leadership of Werner Sombart and Max Weber 
the economic historians’ view of the world has changed. Realizing 
that modern life is dominated by monetary factors—prices, profits, 
markets, employment—these historians treat the technical proc- 
esses of the work shop and the factory as partial and, on the whole, 
secondary influences in the development of the modern world. 
The significant things to them are the breakdown of village and 
neighborhood autonomy, the escape of the individual from the 
rules and customs which hampered his initiative, the development 
of production for stock in place of production to the customer’s 
order, the cumulative ambition to be rich rather than merely to 
live well in one’s accustomed status, the concentration of property 
in a few hands, the victory of property owners in political struggles, 
the rise of middlemen and purchases on contract, the development 
of banking, credit institutions, and corporations, the growth of 
towns. In other words, modern capitalism is now interpreted as 


“Points out a means of adopting the way 
of life for which most readers have longed 
hopelessly.” — Cincinnati Inquirer. 


HOW large groups of the unemployed can be made 
indefinitely self-supporting on the land for less than the 
cost of relief — 


HOW you can live comfortably and economically out of 
the city — 


NOW explained, from successful personal experience and 
from the experience of a new “subsistence homestead” 
project, in the just published: 


FLIGHT FROM 
THE CITY 


By RALPH BORSODI 


Consulting Economist 
Author of “This Ugly Civilization,” etc. 


“No review can do more than suggest the vast amount of 

detail, the invaluable practical advice the author has 
: g nS f ; 

packed into this book.” — San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The adventures of a Swiss Family Robinson brought up 
to date. The idea is fascinating.” — Editerial in Boston 
Globe. 


“The scheme comprehends not only financial security but 
a whole new philosophy of life.” — New York Times. 


Just Published :, Illustrated : $2.50 : Harpers 


“CERTAINLY in these years of disorganization and 
economic and personal distress attention needs to be called 
to the pathological consequences of our present economic 
and social order.” — Willystine Goodsell, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


SOCIAL 
PATHOLOGY 


By JOHN LEWIS GILLIN, PH.D. 
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a objective picture of the nature and origins of social 
maladjustments. It explains fully the parts played in 
social pathology by individuals, groups, and institutions, 
and makes clear the functions of each factor and its rela- 
tionship to the others. The final chapter discusses the 
methods devised by society to bring about personal and 
social reorganization, and suggests practical ways by which 
may be corrected some of the maladjustments which pre- 
vent the fulfillment of the life-impulses of the individual. 
“A book of high scientific value,” says the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
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. 
the product of changes in the human spirit and changes in social 
relationships rather than of changes in technology. N 

Little of this new attitude has yet been absorbed by the genera 
public. Although, under the leadership of Charles A. Beard, the 
American eee He public has begun to revise its crude picture © 
the growth of he United States, the transformation of its view c 
European economic life has not yet begun. 

It is this situation which gives peculiar importance to Mr. Nuss. 
baum’s book. If it were badly done it would still be notable as th’ 
first effort in English to give a reasonably short and comprehensiy. 
survey of Sombart’s work. But to the appeal of its subject it add’ 
distinct merits of its own: clarity and charm of style, a taste fo 
picturesque fact, balance, and narrative skill. It would be unfor 
tunate if the book’s wide adoption as a text in college course 
were to lead the public to disregard it as merely another textbook 
Its possible service to American intellectual maturity is too grea 
for that. Corwin D. EDWARD) 
New York University | 


A Survey of Science 
MAJOR MYSTERIES OF SCIENCE, by H. Gordon Garbedian. Covici, Friedl 
355 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

HIS survey of the state of science today is persuasively written 

copiously illustrated (in all departments except astronomy the 
pictures are for the most part new), well indexed, It is broad in it: 
viewpoint and endeavors to be fair to both sides of dissenting 
schools of thought, though it leans heavily toward the Jeans: 
Eddington philosophic attitude. But in spite of the imposing array 
of great specialists who have read the various chapters, it is no! 
without errors. It is for example misleading to label a picture o} 
jurassic reptiles ‘fin the beginning,’ when the earth’s history to the 
present was already more than half over by the jurassic. In othe1 
words, those who already have a sound background of fact wil 
profit most by Mr. Garbedian’s book. The first part, Problems ot 
the Machine Age, seems to lie most in his own field, and is authori- 
tative, novel and interesting. The chapter on The Enigma of the 
Human Mind is unusually fair to the Freudian school and quote: 
as its chief authority that sound and sane psychiatrist, Menninger. 
Read with due suspension of judgment, the section on The Chal- 
lenge of Cosmic Problems outlines in brief compass the most im- 
portant scientific questions of today—the real ‘‘major mysteries of 
science.’ As a specimen of book-making and a work of art few 
popular scientific books can outdo this handsome volume. 
Sausalito, Calif. MAYNARD SHIPLEY 


Wars Against the Soviets 
THE WHITE ARMIES OF RUSSIA, by George Stewart. Macmillan. 469 pb. 
Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic 
THRILLING book. It is crackled with flaws, from misstate- 
ments to contradictions, from slipshod carelessness to glaring 
bias. Yet it remains probably the most instructive book concerning 
post-war Russia. Dr. Stewart has tried to knit together the bewilder- 
ing details of warfare on Russian soil from 1917 to the end of 1922, 
beginning with the Kornilov putsch and on through the civil wars 
connected with the names of Denikin, Wrangel, Dutoy, Kolchak, 
Yudenich, and such brigands in the pay of Japan as Semenov, 
Kalmykov, Ungern-Stern and others. What raises this drama above 
the confines of a domestic affair and lends it the horror of universal 
criminality, is the fact that the list of dramatis personae is aug- 
mented by the names of Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Woodrow 
Wilson, Pilsudski and Masaryk and other champions of civilization 
and democracy: 

Dr. Stewart piles up facts upon facts, most of them of docu- 
mentary authenticity, and through the jumble and chaos of evi- 
dence one inevitably visualizes the gigantic dimensions of the folly 
and unscrupulousness of international diplomacy. Civilized Chris- 
tendom and “modern” Japan, Mr. Herbert Hoover and General 
von der Goltz, Czechoslovak legions and Polish troops, all 
“humanity”? was mustered into the crusade against the barbarous 
Soviets. Who can calculate the cost in life and property for Russia 
and her enemies on fourteen fronts of an undeclared war (only Poland 
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waged a “legitimate”? war)? And the results! Bookish Trotsky out- 
seneraled the seasoned professional soldiers, the Red “mobs” ex- 


Russia’s would bé saviors, the Whites have been forced to taste the 
yitter bread of exile, and the Soviet Union stands strong and stable 
n a world of depression and unemployment. Yet it were naive to 
1ope that this costly and gory lesson may teach aught to our rulers 
ind diplomatists. ALEXANDER Kaun 


South Is South 


IUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTH: A Study in Regional Resources and 
/ Human Adequacy, by Rupert B. Vance. University of North Carolina Press. 596 pp. 
Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

HIS book studies the human geography of thirteen American 
states: Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma and all states 
to the South. It might in part be called the Battle of Huntington. 
For nearly twenty years Ellsworth Huntington has been saying in 
many places that civilization results from work, work from a stimu- 
lating climate, and that our lower South does not have that 
climate. This statement hurts Mr. Vance, of the University of 
North Carolina—hurts him sore. One might adduce this book 
as partial disproof of Huntington’s thesis. It isa most amazing mon- 
ument of labor. The author seems to have read everything. Every 
page of his book bristles with references and quotations. At the 
end he has a bibliography sixty-seven pages long, listing 431 books 
and enough periodicals, pamphlets, monographs and bulletins to 
bring the number of titles up above a thousand. 

The text continues the Battle of Huntington by saying that the 
idea that white men could not work in the southern heat is but 
slaveholder talk to rationalize slavery. ““The South today is sprin- 
kled full of settlers from every part of Europe and the North who 
work with as great impunity and efficiency as either natives or Ne- 
eroes. So passes the superstition.” 

I would remind Mr. Vance that the activity of the new immi- 
grant does not prove nearly as much as his grandchildren prove. 
I have myself passed fifty summers in Northern Virginia, and I 
remember very vividly the wilting feel of Louisiana and the rather 
contemptuous way in which some natives took me to task there once 
in early September for stepping around briskly in the attempt to get 
something done. 

Mr. Vance comes down heavily on malaria, sanitation and diet. 
He properly blames the diet for many southern shortcomings and 
places hope in air-conditioning to make a new South. 

Other than on the matter of climate and man, I do not see any 
evidence of blinking the facts, and the book is a storehouse of useful 
information not to be had in any other accessible place. 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania J. RusseLy SmitH 


Workers as Human Beings 

LABOR ECONOMICS AND LABOR PROBLEMS, by Dale Yoder. McGraw-Hill. 

615 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

HE author’s approach to his subject may best be described as 

an institutional one. He believes that “‘no comprehensive under- 
standing of either social problems or fundamental processes can be 
gained without reference to the nature and development of social 
structures—institutions, folkways, mores, and customs—which 
inevitably influence, condition, and modify the behavior of all 
participants in these processes.” As a result, the first part of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of workers as human personalities, 
the background of labor economics in social structure, and cap- 
italistic industry and its development. Then follow chapters dealing 
with specific labor problems such as unrest, unemployment, wages, 
health in industry, and immigrant and convict labor. It is signifi- 
cant of present tendencies of organized labor that only a small part 
of the book is devoted to trade unions, their organization and 
policies. 

Throughout the book, there is abundant evidence of careful re- 
search and mature scholarship, and many chapters dealing with 
specific labor problems unusually well done. (Continued on page 526) 


yelled the well-organized and excellently equipped armies of 


LA bleh shi jsreeh 


backed by a Government which always has paid 


UNION OF 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
7 GOLD BONDS pve 1943) 
Interest Payable Quarterly 
Investment in these bonds provides protection 
for your funds against loss resulting from 
possible further depreciation in the U.S, dollar. 


Both principal and interest payments are based upon 
a fixed quantity of gold. Interest is paid quarterly, in 
American currency, at the prevailing rate of exchange. 


Bonds are issued in denominations of 100 roubles. 
(A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams of pure gold.) 


The State Bank of the U.S.S. R. will repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at any time after one 
year from date of purchase, at par and accrued 
interest. 
Circular fully describing this issue 
will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30-32 Broad Street, New York. Tel. HAnover 2-6955 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


There are 100,000,000 
people under 25 years of age in 
Soviet Russia Today 


Youth in Soviet Russia 


By KLAUS MEHNERT 


This book tells in what ways Russian youth differs 
from any other younger generation in the world, tells 
of their living, their ideas, and ambitions. ““Manda- 
tory reading for those who would understand a 
strange, most remarkable phenomenon.” — Phila. 
Public Ledger. $2.00 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Facts You Need, Instantly 


are at your fingertips in Webster’s Collegiate. It is the best 
abridged dictionary because it is based upon Webster's New 
International Dictionary — the ‘‘Supreme Authority." 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


A Nevuam-Webstii 


FOURTH EDITION. NEW LOW PRICES. 106,000 
entries, 1,268 pages, 1,700 illustrations, Thin-Paper 
Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; 
Limp Pigskin, $7.50. 

At your bookseller or from the publishers. Write for free 
booklet of interesting questions and answers containing 
twelve entertaining quizzes, each with ten questions and 
their answers, Free on request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


319 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 


REGUS AAT OFF 
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WE MOVE H. A. Overstreet's 


New Book For 


DIRECTIONS The Times 


With the same vigorous spirit of intellectual adven- 
ture that has marked his previous books, Overstreet 
explores the possibilities of the new social structure. 
Drawing upon the findings of today’s economists, 
statesmen, educators, jurists and social scientists he 
builds up the concrete conception of a “social respon- 
sibility’ which calls upon every one of us to drop the 
worn out tools of rugged individualism and meet 
the problems of a changed world with these new, more 
effective methods of thought and action. 


“His book is for the thinking man or woman who 
realizes that the ancient ways are quite outworn.... 
His explorations in the possibilities of a new social 
structure offer much that is acute and memorable to 
the reader.’’— Herbert Gorman in the N. Y. Evening 
Post. $3.00 


W. W. NORTON AND COMPANY, 


=. 
re New York City 


Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Ernest R. Groves ° 


MARRIAGE 


“This book is sure to take an important place as a 
standard work on the subject and no worker in the 
oe of social hygiene should be unacquainted with 

— Journal of Social Hygiene $3.50 


Arthur J. Todd 
INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 


““Tt is a valiant achievement in synthesis with the 
scales tipping toward the hopeful side. ... Its docu- 
mentation alone is exceedingly useful. Its perspective 
is large, liberal and humanistic in the best sense.” 
— Ordway Tead, The Survey $3.75 


Sumner H. Slichter 
MODERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY 


“The most illuminating and helpful single-volume 
work of the kind that I have seen. Certainly a person 
who was not familiar with the technical literature of 
American economics would gain from this book a 
more full-bodied sense of what really goes on than he 
could from any other reading of like compass.” — 


George Soule, The Survey $5.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, New York 


: 
(Continued from page 525) But it is to be regretted that Dr. Yode: 
did not see fit to apply his institutional viewpoint througho! 
his work. His treatment would have added a great deal of reali 
and interest if he had devoted some space to a description © 
workers in a given industry, whether in coal, steel, or autom 
biles, and had shown how the institutional backgrounds of 
men and of the industry affect the position of the worker. Further 
more, one detects occasionally a slip-up in matters of fact. Thus, F 
considerable error is made in the author’s estimate of the numbe) 
of consumers’ cooperative societies in Great Britain and in th 
world. Similarly, with the work of the Amalgamated Clothin 
Workers of America in labor housing. Also, the author confuses r 
common-law rule of a master’s liability for injury to his servant 
which held that there could be no negligence without fault, wit 
the employers’ liability laws which came much later. 
New York University EMANUEL Sreu 


Sabi Sal COMMANDMENT, by Panteleimon Romanof. Scribner. 341 oe 
rice 


Tuts latest book by the author of Three Pairs of Silk Stockings i i 
indubitably propaganda. Its theme is the conflict between pre 
Revolution and post-Revolution attitudes toward human relations 
personalized in the love affair of a peasant Communist and a lady 
of the ancien regime. The background provides vivid pictures 0 
present-day life in Moscow and in a village on the steppes. I 
makes interesting reading and leads to the conclusion that Russian: 
are just human beings and that propaganda is capable of achiev 
ing an illusion of reality at least as plausible as that attained by 
“Realism.” 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA, by Alain Locke. No. 68 of Reading With A Purpbos 
Series. 64 pp. Cloth 50 cents, paper 35 cents. American Library Association, Chicago 
or of your librarian, 

Tue ALA has again, as we have come to expect of them, choser 
just the right author for its latest Reading With a Purpose booklet 
for not only is this a discriminating and descriptive bibliography, 1 
gives in a half hour’s reading a vivid understanding of the Negr« 
as a part of the American people. It discusses him under slavery 
during Reconstruction, and in our own time when “‘the race prob 
lem”’—which in America is the color problem—is no longer a1 
exclusively sectional matter in the South, but has been thrust int 
the cities of the North and Midwest as a result of migration. It is the 
acid test of our political institutions, based on equality, as Thoma: 
Jefferson saw. But it is much more than that, for the Negro is 
human being and, as Dr. Locke says, ‘“‘If ever the story of th 
American Negro can be divorced from the controversial plane o 
the race problem—and some day it will—the story will then be 
told and appreciated as one of the impressive epics of humar 
history. For, in the final analysis, it-is a great folk-epic.” In referring 
to the special Harlem Number of Survey Graphic (March 1925) 
Dr. Locke, who edited that issue, points out: “What was predictec 
as the probable acceptance and incorporation of the Negro artis 
and the Negro theme in the general body of contemporary art anc 
culture has actually come about in the relatively short interim 
since its publication.” 


OUR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN, by Henry James Forman. Macmillan. 288 pp 

Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

Herz is a telling example of how to make social research count 
Mr. Forman’s book, geared at parents and teachers and that grea 
body of us who are run-of-the-mill citizens, is a popular summary} 
of the findings of the Educational Research Committee of ths 
Payne Fund which, at the instigation of the Motion Picture Re: 
search Council, has studied the/effects of movies on children. The 
movie people have always denied that movies have any bad effect: 
whatever on anybody. But this piece of thorough research seems tc 
stump them. Instead of preparing an answer to the careful state 
ment of the effects on children’s nerves, sleep, habits, behavior 
goals in life-—they are reported to be digging around in an effor 
to ‘‘get something” on Prof. W. W. Charters of Ohio State Uni: 
versity and his associates in psychology and sociology. It’s a fail 
guess that certain men in Hollywood feel that they are sitting on < 
string of lighted firecrackers charged not with ordinary gunpowde 
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but with dynamite. They will probably show up Mr. Charters as 
nothing but a college professor who sets down facts as he finds 
them and has no sense about practical matters such as box-office 
receipts. Besides, it is mean to hit a great industry when it is down, 
what with shrinking audiences, a strike of technicians and tele- 
vision looming disastrously around the corner. If the number and 
spirit of the letters received after the publication of our article on 
this research (Minds Made by the Movies, by Arthur Kellogg, 
May Survey Graphic) is any indication, Mr. Forman’s book will 
have a good sale and a telling effect on public opinion. The nine 
research volumes, to be published shortly by Macmillan, will reach 
their own select audiences—and explode more dynamite. Next we 
may hear that Hollywood is trying to “get something” on Mac- 
millan. 


We rise and bow in behalf of Survey Graphic and of Walter 
Hard, whose Vermont, A Way of Life, in the issue of July 1932, 
is No. 11 among thirty-five essays chosen from American periodi- 
cals for Essay Annual, 1933 (Scott, Foresman and Company, 372 
pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic). This is the first issue 
of what is to be “‘a yearly collection of significant essays, personal, 
critical, controversial and humorous,” edited by Erich A. Walter 
of the department of English of the University of Michigan. 
Among the contributors are many old friends, including Dorothy 
Canfield, Lincoln Steffens, Christopher Morley, Walter Lippmann, 

‘Stuart Chase. Grand reading for a peaceful day in a hammock. 
be VE. 


Correction 


Mr. Maynard Shipley writes to correct his reference to Prof. 
Charles H. Judd in his review of A Century of Progress published 
in The September Graphic. Professor Judd is at the University of 
Chicago, not at Yale as stated in the review. 


REVOLUTION IN THE U. S. A. 


(Continued from page 493) 


financial advice. His radical statement was much applauded. I had 
recently read a life of John P. Altgeld, one-time governor of Illinois, 
and the financial expert’s pronouncement against the background 
of Altgeld’s story showed me with peculiar forcefulness how swiftly 
the extremist’s position in one generation may become the accepted 
basis for action in the next—particularly when a great common 
emergency speeds up the ordinary processes of social change. Alt- 
geld was one of that small company who chose to deal with the 
roots of things rather than to perch among the upper branches of 
the social tree. A rich man, he came into high public office with 
deep and definitely formulated convictions as to certain social 
maladjustments. He left the public service ruined in everything 
save his moral integrity. In an address in 1893, as Governor, Alt- 
geld said, ““‘While legislation not backed up by public sentiment 
may be a dead letter, public sentiment produces definite and lasting 
results only through legislation. It is legislation which protects the 
lowly. Legislation itself is a matter of growth; it is scarcely ever ef- 
ficient at first, and only after experience has suggested the necessary 
alterations and amendments does it become potent.” Though 
Altgeld was one of the forerunners of a moral awakening in 
America, he was in his own lifetime misunderstood, ridiculed and 
hated, even by many of his own party. The attitude of the public 
toward him, when he followed the dictates of his own reason and 
pardoned the Haymarket ‘‘anarchists” is thus summed up by 
Brand Whitlock: “It was all very simple. If it were not for the 
tragedy, and the wrong that is much worse than any tragedy, one 
might almost laugh at the simplicity. It shows the power of words, 
the force of phrases, the obdurate and terrible tyranny of a term. 
The men . . . were called anarchists when, as it happens, they 
were men, just men. And out of that original error in terminology 
there was evolved that overmastering fear which raved and slew in 
a frenzy of passion that decades hence (Continued on page 529) 


INSTITUTE for ADVANCED EDUCATION 
310 Riverside Drive (Cor. 103rd St.) New York 
{DAGOBERT D. RUNES, PH.D., Director 


FALL TERM 


Dr. Alfred Adler 
The Meaning of Life —cTues. beg. 23) 


Dr. Louis Berman 

Glands — Makers of Personality (Fri. beg. . 6) 
Dr. Smiley Blanton 

Psychoanalysis in Education (Thurs. beg. oD) 
Dr. W. Beran Wolfe 

Seminar in Abnormal Psychology (Mon. beg. an) 
Dr. Albert J. Levine 

Modern Trends in Education (Wed. beg. Oct. 4) 
Adele T. Katz 

Music in a Changing World (Wed. beg. Oct. 4) 
Dr. Scott Nearing 

Current History and Politics (Thurs. beg. a5) 
Pierre Loving 

Survey of Contemporary Culture and Ethics 

(Fri. beg. Oct. 6) 

Fritz Kunz 

India’s Philosophy of Life (Mon. beg. Oct. 2) 
Jacob S. List 

Seminar in Child Psychology (Thurs. beg. Oct. 5) 


All above courses consist of eighteen lecture periods, and are 
approved by the State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y., 
for two-point college credit and “‘Alertness Clause” credit. 
Single course tickets, $7.50. Admission covering all courses, 
$25.00. No entrance requirements. Register by mail or call 
CLarkson 2-1700. 


The Only Truly International Magazine 


The world’s leading minds meet for discussion in 


THE MODERN THINKER 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES, PH.D. 
Keep abreast of the new in social science, literature, world 
politics, education, philosophy, and art 


From Current Issues 


National Socialism: a Portrait Leon Trotsky 
Prospects of Materialism.............. J. B. S. Haldane 
Henri Barbusse 


25c at the better newsstands. Send 25c for sample 
copy or $1.00 for five-month subscription to The Mod- 
ern Thinker, 310 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


DON'T COMMIT SUICIDE! 


FIND OUT WHAT'S WRONG WITH YOU 


A staff of eminent psychologists is at your disposal 
‘or advice, information, aid, in The 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


From Current Issues 


What Makes the Criminal Mind Alfred Adler 
Understanding the Homosexual. ..... 1.0.2.2 eee eee eee eee E. M. Sykes 
Left-Handedness in a Right-Handed World. W. Beran Wolfe 
Aberrations of the Sexhal Emotion Edward Podolsky 
‘rhe Siperionity. Complex. ticcw aie pianee feteinye sein orate ie Peo e) wie ee a me A. A. Roback 
25c at better newsstands. Send 25c for sample copy 
or $1.00 for five-month subscription to THE MODERN 
PsYCHOLOGIST, 310 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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ef GEN 


AV commanper of forces who finds that 
all the forces necessary for his physical comfort and 
social satisfaction are his to command for his stay 
at The Willard — “The Residence of Presidents.” 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining Room — 
Popular Priced Coffee Shop 


Write for Illustrated Booklet and Rates 
Ome 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


H. P. Somervitie, Managing Director 


Let the “SHIP’S DECK” Give You 


a SEA AIR APPETITE 


Breathe in the bracing sea air as 
it sweeps across the spacious 
“Ship’s Deck’’ atop Colton 
Manor. Colton Manor extends 
itself in its superb cuisine and 
service! 

For a week or a week-end enjoy 
the luxury of the finest appoint- 
ments without exorbitant price. 
250 rooms . . . overlooking the 
ocean ...sea water baths... 
special low weekly rates... 
European Plan if desired. 
Booklet. Write or wire for 
reservations. 


4 elton Manor 


One of rhe Finest Hotels 
In Aflantic City 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


A. C. ANDREWS, President and Managing Director 


TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 


! 
RR 
| 


UMMER is over, and so is vacation-time for most of the gain- 
fully employed. But fall is here, winter soon will be, and around- 
the-world cruises are vying with each other to take those who havi 
the time and means—not such a lot of money at that—to warm) 
climates and old civilizations. Hendrik Willem van Loon, whose 
drawings and books are well known to Survey Graphic readers, 
will be the leader of one of them. | 
Of course it is one thing to be tempted and quite another to 
pack up and go. Some, including your-much-wanting-but-in-no- 
way-able-to Traveler’s Notebook, will just have to sit tight. How- 
ever next summer is only eight galloping months ahead; and it cer- 
tainly pays to plan so far as traveling is concerned. There are 
choices to make, books to read, backgrounds to gather. By and. 
large, our knowledge of history has a way of slipping into innocu- 
ous desuetude; so that for the average tourist a visit to Versailles, 
for instance, is to see an imposing palace, beautiful gardens and the 
place where the Versailles Treaty was signed. But how much more 
dramatic and meaningful it will be to one who has delved no fur-. 
ther even than the biographies! of Marie Antoinette—two recent 
ones by Stefan Zweig and Katharine Anthony, and an old one by 
Mme. Campan, one of the ladies of her court. These bring to life 
not only human beings who have played historical parts, but how 
their performances influenced their times; and what deep-rooted 
lessons they hold for us today if we but had the wisdom to heed 
them. (In this connection the moving picture Voltaire, with the 
great George Arliss, is well worth seeing.) 
Biographies furnish both fascinating reading and a painless 
method of picking up the strands of history. All of which is by way 
of saying that one can travel and travel. 


Off Season 


1MARIE ANTOINETTE, by Stefan Zweig. Viking Press. 472 pp. Price $3.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, by Katharine Anthony. Knopf. 302 pp. Price $3 postpard 
of Survey Graphic 


Seeing the United States 


DOUBLE-CROSSING AMERICA BY MOTOR, by Edwaxd D. Dunn. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 251 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic R 

OR a _ ready-made route cross-country, Double-Crossing 

America by Motor (incidentally, the reviewer balks at the 
advertising catch in the title) is as simple to follow as a time-table. 
Brief maps of the individual or several states involved preface each 
day’s journey; the chapter head of each motoring day contains the 
number of miles covered, speedometer from New York, name of 
hotel, city, altitude; and concludes with an account of the previous 
day’s expenses. 

The trip through the South, Middlewest and Southwest up to 
Arizona, where Mr. Dunn, his wife and four children were bound 
for health reasons, was so rapid and cursory as to render this por- 
tion of the book quite negligible. But it is as though the author 
himself relaxed once in Arizona, for there is a communicable ani- 
mation in his reaction to the Grand Canyon, a month spent on a 
real ranch, “‘the earthly paradise that is California’; in revealing 
descriptions of Hollywood, Reno, dude ranches. 

The book leaves with the reader a lively sense of the natural and 
human phenomena that stretch over these vast United States; and 
kindles a craving that all of its citizens could at least once in their 
life-time know them first-hand. It is regrettable that Mr. Dunn 
obtrudes his hundred percent Americanism in his remarks on the 
depression and in the conclusion, thus striking a discordant note in 
an otherwise useful little travel book. Js: 
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Continued from page 527) will puzzle the psychologist who studies 
‘he mind of the crowd.” 
_ Altgeld’s crime was to give expression forty years ago to senti- 
nents now being broadcast by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Today the 
President has the country behind him, with a unanimity which is 
eldom vouchsafed to a political leader. He is riding on the tide of 
i emotional and mental revolution which will need careful guid- 
ance and supreme political integrity if it is to be directed into new 
shannels of conduct. At the moment, the U. S. A. is trying to learn 
+o say “goodbye” to individualistic selfishness, and “welcome” to a 
new spirit of social and economic cooperation. Time alone can show 
whether Franklin D. Roosevelt will come safely into harbor on a 
rew code of administrative efficiency and political honesty backed 
»y a cooperative commonwealth, or whether the emotional wave 
»vill break before the legislation necessary to permit its onward 
weep has had time to take shape and to prove its effectiveness. 


SNAPSHOTS OF EXPLOSION 


(Continued from page 520) 


biecelf, according the defendant the right to plead and by evi- 
dence prove their truth; but upon his conviction publicly urged 
his pardon. 

Through the ruthless censorship throughout Germany, by means 
of which the Nazis attempt in vain to deceive the world, come to 
me and to countless others letters from trusted friends which leave 
no doubt about the state of affairs. I dare not quote them, lest 
some chance allusion betray their authorship, or perhaps attract 
mistreatment to other persons wholly innocent of them. In general, 
they disclose wide-spread helpless regret and shame on the part of 
steady-headed Germans. They give the lie to the Hitler ballyhoo 
about “overwhelming popular support.’ They show that as in the 
ease of Tammany Hall, the Huey Long machine in Louisiana, and 
other well-known instances of our own, the crowd follows the band- 
wagon of the moment; likewise that the control of that wagon de- 
pends upon who is allowed to vote and who counts the ballots. 
What is even more to the point, they disclose the existence already 
of a powerful and rapidly growing counter-revolutionary move- 
ment, organizing all over Germany for the overthrow of the gang 
now in control of the government. As Dr. Kosok says, the hold of 
the Nazis depends wholly upon their ability to meet the economic 
situation—and to meet it soon. It would not be unlikely, remarkable 
or unprecedented, to have them discover the task to be beyond 
them, and in a frantic effort to divert attention from their own 
failure in an uproar of “‘patriotism,” run out amok and set the 
world ablaze again. The burning of the Reichstag was a fine sym- 
bol of that recklessness. 


THE NEW FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 511) 


are raising their own vegetables, and getting a cash income by 
occasional work in an industrial suburb within range of their road- 
ster. Two brothers who went back to the family homestead thirty 
miles from New York have built up a profitable poultry business, 
selling by truck to the extending suburban homes. They also 
operate twenty bungalows along a nearby resort river and have 
turned the old barn into a highly successful roadhouse for dining 
and dancing. 

More than one thousand industries have migrated from New 
York since the War into this outer region, mainly to small cities 


and towns. They include garments, shoes, furniture, printing, | 


metal goods, textiles and fur goods. For every one that has failed or 
that exploits its workers, I venture to say there are ten that have 
increased both their employment and the standard of living and 
consumption in these towns. Many of the workers in these towns 
live on a plot of cultivated ground, sometimes a farm, straggling 
along bus and motor routes as far as ten miles away from their 
work, Many are “regular farmers’ attending to crops and stock 
before and after the day’s work in the (Continued on page 531) 


Shoulders are sagging 
in Gas Tank Alley 


Families come big in Gas Tank Alley. Wages come small. And life 
falls hard on the shoulders of those who must cook and clean and wash. 

You can’t change the families; nor the wages. But one way you 
can help these weary housewives is to show them how to lighten their 
housekeeping tasks. Of course, when it comes to washing and clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha Soap will do that very thing. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that even slim purses can well 
afford. The extra help of two brisk cleaners—good golden soap teamed 
with plenty of naptha. Together, they loosen dirt and get things clean 
without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Though this particular point may be of little interest to the house- 
wives of Gas Tank Alley, you’ll appreciate the fact that Fels-Naptha 
is kind to hands. Every big bar contains soothing glycerine. Write 
Fels & Co., Phila., Pa., for a sample, mentioning the Survey Graphie. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 


pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
® debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
© BurEAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LITERAR 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things— 
WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


Survey Graphic—Monthly— $3.00 
| 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY : 


SCHOOLSTAND TEOLEEGES 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES 
IN SOCIAL WORK The New York School 


September 1932 of Social Work 


An Experiment in Short-Contact Interviewing e 


Bertha Capen Reynolds — Associate Director 


Smith College School for Social Work HE extension courses of the School 


represent an endeavor to meet 

March 1933 the training needs of the field in and 

Case-Work Problems of Clients. Receiving ae New York. Each course is given 

Unemployment Relief in response to a request from a specific 

Three Studies on The Delinquent Girl in Chicago group and its members are taken from 

that group only. The length of the 

course and the number attending ma 

June 1933 o 

vary with each group. Requests for 

Suggested Community Resources for an Extensive extension courses may be made to the 
Parole System for Mental Patients in Illinois School at any time. 


The Outcome of Treatment in a Child Clinic 


e 
Published quarterly by 

SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL PROBS. 122 East 22nd Street 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


New York 


Yearly Subscription $2.00 Single Copy 75 Cents 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 
Two-year program of graduate training for principal fields 

of Social Work. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


BIRCH WATHEN 
SCHOOL 


Coeducational Day School 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for eam or 149 West 93rd 


Elementary New York City 


STUDENT TEACHERS High School Tel. River. 9-0314 


Class room experience alternating with 
studio and seminar courses 


Early applications advised for one year O rk U Nj iO 
course beginning October 1933 | MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years, 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. ROTC. 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue, Dr. J. J. 
Wicker. Box 100, Fork Union, Virginia. 
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69 Bank Street New York City 


Continued from page 529) factory, seldom hiring help except for 
he harvest season. These workers are already practising Henry 
*ord’s dream of the secure toiler with “‘one foot in the city and 
he other firmly fixed on the land.” All of these individuals and 4 

ndustries of the region are within convenient touch of more than imino ns 0 ege 
me market for their labor or products, and of modern facilities for 

hopping, recreation and education. Most of them are on the edge 
of the frontier. They see on one side the highways and power lines h : 

ind new ideas moving out from the eee nee On ue other are St ool of Social CAHork 
he forests and fields and lake and shore of our rich and still largely 
indeveloped countryside. They are living close to nature, but sac- 
ificing few if any of the advantages of the great city twenty to one 
1undred miles away. It is these fringes of suburb, industria’ towns 
ind country villages that are growing faster in population than any 
yther part of the nation—almost twice as fast as the central cities, 
nore than twice as fast as similar towns and cities in more isolated Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
ections far from a metropolis. As they grow they help the surround- 
ng farmers by providing them with nearer, more profitable, more Social Work, Family Welfare, 
stable markets, full or part-time work, and modern opportunities A s 

1. CeeiR ae ee Child Welfare, Community Work 
For five thousand years the farm and factory were one and the 
same. Here was produced the family’s food, clothing, shoes, furni- 
cure, implements, medicines. The misuse of machinery and of 
modern inventions separated farm and factory by too great a dis- Leading to the degree of B.S. and MS. 
ance, making the cost of food greater to the city worker, who was 
laced in a false environment of ugliness, overcrowding and moral 
lecay. It placed a prohibitive cost on manufactured goods to the 
‘armer and made the farm an ill-equipped, lonely and dull place. 


Professional Training in 


ow the move of industry towards the smaller places, the increased Address: 
mobility of farmer and worker by automobile and bus, his close ‘ 
touch with the world through telephone and radio, are creating THE DIRECTOR 
cooperating regions where the farmer may find cash markets or 
cash work, the factory nearer markets, and the industrial worker 18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


natural living and increased security. This trend will mean fewer 
slums, fewer deserted farms, fewer fortunes made by frequent 
rehandlings and financings, and more prosperous factories, farms 
and workers. 

Perhaps the solution of our great problems of inadequate wages, 
civic corruption and financial and business piracy will be found in 
these environments where manager, worker and farmer can so J 
clearly recognize their independence, and are near enough to get IN TEGRATING EWISH 
‘together and talk it over. Here is a chance for the understanding 


and cooperative effort that are so difficult under the conditions of AND AMERICAN LIFE 


working and living in our great cities. 


The integration of the Jewish cultural 
background with American ideals and 
institutions is one of the aims of modern 
Jewish communities. 


AFTER NIRA —A LASTING RECOVERY 


(Continued from page 515) 


downward tendency in our economic activity but allowing the up- This movement requires special knowl- 
ward forces free play. For the same month that the level of employ- ; 
ment, as revealed by the short-time Regional Average, fell below edge and skill. 


the long-time National Average, Supplemental Compensation 
would raise the purchasing power available for consumers’ goods 
above the current production level. Like the stabilizers that hold 
the liner on an even keel, this mechanism would correct the influ- 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social 


Work aims to supply both. 


ence of waves and cross currents in our economic life, never letting The next School year beg ins 
producing capacity and consuming power get seriously out of October 2, 1933 
balance, bringing them back, at the first sign of disturbance, to an 
equable relationship. (See Chart C.) For full information address 
The long-time National Average supplies a level of “normal” Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 
production. That is, it averages the periods of unusual activity 
when there is general employment for relatively long hours and the The 
periods of sag, when many workers are suffering unemployment or Y X 
broken time. Our goal is a high standard of living based on steady Graduate i i 
employment for a reasonable number of hours. The National aN ti) 
Average would lay the foundation, not in terms of boom or of School * Way: by Social Work 
slump, but in terms that are both socially and economically sound. = 
The Regional Average which expresses current employment 71 W. 47th Street, New York City 


hours and therefore current levels of production, also indicates, the 
moment it dips under the National Average, (Continued on page 532) 
(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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(Continued from page 531) a fall in production below the long-ti 
norm. It is at that point, which indicates that the income of those 
who want goods is no longer sufficient to absorb the volume being 
produced, that purchasing power must be increased in order 
sustain business and capital values. 

There are, after all, only two things that make people stop buy. 
ing—lack of income and fear. This plan, in spreading work 
cover unemployment, in providing a supplemental income 
cover broken time, not only keeps money in the family pocket-boo! 
but takes away the uncertainty in which fear is rooted. 

The corrective force I have described would begin to operate a 
once and automatically in any community or any plant where a 
reduction in hours of work would otherwise stall consumer demand, 
As soon as a single eligible was put on part-time, his purchasin 
power, through Supplemental Compensation, would be raised i 
relation to his reduced production. And, be it noted, this would 
happen long before any action could be taken under a system 
which relied upon statistical information and active direction; 
further, the corrective action would continue until the balance was 
restored. 

Charts based on a statistical study of the best data available showy 
that the Regional Average of the country as a whole dipped below 
the National Average ae employment for the preceding ten years, 
in the latter part of 1927. Had this plan been in effect, Supple- 
mental Compensation would have been paid as soon as the dip 
occurred. By this means, purchasing power would have been in- 
creased in relation to current production, making possible the 
gradual absorption of such overproduction as had taken place, then 
causing an increase in production and employment sufficient to 
bring us back to the long-time National Average. In this way we 
would have been spared the catastrophic decline in incomes, con= 
sumption and values which we have experienced during the 
depression. 


HE proposal includes as eligibles all employed persons receiving 
less than sixty dollars a week and all persons registering for em- 
ployment under it. For practical administrative reasons, agricul- 
tural workers and those in personal service would not be covered, 
at least in the beginning. The eligibles would include about 30 
million individuals, or some 65 percent of the total working 
population. 

The mechanics of the plan would involve thirteen simple reports 
each year from each employer. The reports would be prepared as a 
routine matter at the end of each four-week period, summarizing 
data kept each week on a sheet which could be used as an original 
payroll or as a supplemental payroll form, at ihe discretion of the 
employer. 

The tabulations of these reports could be made on adding ma- 
chines. Careful analysis shows that allowing adequate safety fac- 
tors, reports from five million employers could be tabulated each 
month, by not more than two hundred tabulating operators, work- 
ing one week. Dividing this work among, say, ten regional offices, a 
force of twenty operators per office could complete the tabulations 
in one week, leaving three weeks of each month for such other sta- 
tistical work as the administrator might care to develop, for cor- 
respondence, and so on. 

Financing the Revolving Fund would never be permitted to ag- 
gravate adverse tendencies. By the use of government credit to pay 
Supplemental Compensation when employment was at low ebb, 


- reimbursing the fund for such borrowings when employment was 


at a high level, the fund would not be allowed to accumulate to a 
point where its effect would be adverse. This would be accom- 
plished automatically, through the changing relationship of the 
averages. If it were found desirable at any point to accumulate a 
fund instead of using credit, it could be so handled as not to 
cause overinvestment in a period of business activity and the 
withdrawal of funds when business and employment needed re- 
inforcement, by tying its investment into the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The implementing legislation, putting this proposal into effect, 
could be incorporated in the Income Tax Law (Revenue Act) as an 
amendment, although the plan would be supplementary to the 
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resent income-tax provisions. However, it might be more desirable 
) draft and enact new legislation, supplementing the NIRA and 
jaking permanent those powers necessary to assure the continu- 
nce of its accomplishments and to reinforce and extend its influ- 
ace in this way. 

The reader will note that the plan covers only those who are at 
vork. Supplemental Compensation, which takes up the slack of 
roken time, presupposes a job, even though it may be a part-time 
b. But while the plan, once in operation, would eliminate unem- 
loyment among those able to work and willing to work, it is possi- 
Je that in the early stages, employment would not be available to 
Jl such workers. To meet this possibility, the implementing legis- 
ation should provide for reimbursement to any qualified state or 
unicipality which pays wages to eligibles unable to obtain work 
lsewhere and who are employed by them on designated classes of 
yablic work. To qualify, a state or city would be required to limit 
uch projects to those that would not be undertaken by private 
nterprise. A great deal of work of this type—park and highway 
mprovement, repair and upkeep in public institutions and so on— 
1as been done by the unemployed on relief rolls. The hourly rate of 
»ay for those so employed should be fixed at the minimums set 
inder the Recovery Act, and the weekly hours limited to the 
Regional or the National Average—whichever is lower. No Sup- 
)lemental Compensation should be paid. This class of work thus 
vould be thrown into the lowest category, and, while making possi- 
le a subsistence standard, workers would have every incentive to 
seek more remunerative work as it became available. As the plan 
»athered momentum, there would be no workers left in this cate- 
zory save those incapable of holding more highly skilled and 
esponsible jobs. Unemployment would be definitely eliminated 
>xcept for short periods when the worker was changing from job to 
ob, and such movements would be reduced below anything we 
nave known in the past, because fluctuations in business activity 
would be levelled off by the operation of the plan. 

There would be two great gains from this provision; first, a 
worker would never receive compensation, in wage or in kind, for 
not working. But he could always secure employment, at least at a 
subsistence level. This avoids one of the chief drawbacks to the 
various unemployment-insurance schemes, and saves the worker 
the humiliation and the weakening of fiber that result from de- 
pendence on a dole—whether it take the form of food order or a 
pittance from ‘‘extended insurance benefits.”’ Public and private 
‘elief funds would be released for their true purpose—to care for 
he unemployables. 


FTER careful study and calculation based on reasonable esti- 
mates of the possible rate of recovery under the operation of the 
plan, it appears that the total amount of Supplemental Compensa- 
‘ion required for the return from present levels to a level of prosper- 
ty indicated by the long-time National Average, would not exceed 
me and one-half billion dollars. Whatever the amount was, it 
would have to be supplied in the form of government credit pend- 
ing its reimbursement from surtaxes whenever the Yearly Average 
was above the National Average. But double this amount and you 
still have a balance on the right side of the ledger if it is compared 
with the totals now in sight for other measures designed to meet the 
unemployment crisis—federal and state relief funds, public works, 
conservation camps and so on. Further, all government*borrow- 
ings required to pay Supplemental Compensation would be finally 
liquidated out of the Revolving Fund, which would make it possi- 
ble to sell the necessary government bonds without undue strain 
on the national credit. 

We needed the NIRA. From its operation the country has learned 
the need for cooperative action. But after the NIRA, or supple- 
mental to it, what will we do to insure a lasting recovery? Within 
the plan here described, I believe, lies the possibility of a “planned 
sconomy” in American terms, of an orderly and adequate solution 
of the problem of maintaining a high level of production, a 
prosperous industrial machine, and the elimination of the twin 
specters of unemployment and insecurity, the black shadows that 
menace the realization of the great possibilities of the Machine 
Age. 


PREPARATION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


IN APPROVED SCHOOLS 


eek positions of responsibility and leader- 

ship in the various fields of social work 
special preparation is essential. The Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work submits for your information 
and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which accredited courses in social 
work are given. Correspondence with indi- 


vidual schools is reeommended. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Atlanta, Ga. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social Economy 


and Social Research 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

School of Social Service Administration 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Department of Social Work 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 811 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Sociology and Social Service 
GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 
71 West 47 Street, New York 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis 

Training Course for Social Work 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, Chicago 

Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia 

Curriculum in Public Welfare 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

122 East 22 Street, New York 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 

SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 

SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Northampton, Mass. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, New Orleans, La. 

School of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis. 
Course in Social Work 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements Yy rs 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number, Minimum charge, our Own Agency 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on This is the counseling and placement agency 


aii : os , sponsored jointly by the American Association 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department of Social Workers and: Chel National (Orcaniee 


tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
TEL: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 SURVEY GRAPHIC 142,EASE 19th STREET Nonprofit making. 


Directors of fuk inal enertce 


é ‘ » (Agency) 
Relief Organizations 130 East 22nd St. New York 
PAB ~ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, 27, single (A.B., B.D. degrees), desires social 
work. Prison and boys’ work experience. 7170 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN at liberty. Promotion, will find 
publicity, organization, secretarial. Go anywhere. 


7171 SURVEY. THE SURVEY And 
MAN, five years experience Boys’ work, recreational SURVEY GRAPHIC 


and educational, seeks full or part time position with of valuable assistance in putting through the 
settlement or community center. 7172 SURVEY. huge relief programs of the coming winter. 
A large part of the Midmonthly is given over to 


JS THERE AN ORGANIZATION with an opening Unemployment and Relief 
for a young man who has prepared himself for work in ; a re 
the social-religious field (A.B., B.D.)? Social work i RRL | edit aerifsen 5 rae atey 
experience and executive ability. 7114 SURVEY. either under departments of public welfare or 
private agencies. We urge that you call these 
to the attention of your workers and suggest 
WOMAN, American Hebrew, social work training and that they become regular subscribers. 


experience, desires position institution, school or A 
cp: Thorough knowledge dietetics, purchasing Special Group Rates 
to New Readers 


supplies, managing helpers. 7134 SURVEY. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st STREET, NEW YORK 
Lexington 2-6677 

We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case 
workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, psychi- 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


WOMAN (Jewish) experienced eee euucatlon Write for information to 
i i ition. RVEY. 5 ‘ 
and physical welfare, desires position. 7135 SURVEY Crson Department 


SHOEMAKER, American, young, fifteen years ex- THE SURVEY 


perience all around. Desires to correspond with insti- 112 E. 19th Street, New York City 
tution concerning position for future reference. 7165 
SURVEY. 


Man thoroughly trained in publicity, edi- APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
torial work, money raising and_ business urged by the Advertising Department to 


nagement desires position in social . 
Rees Gavin SAGE aGn breeding and send copies of letters of references rather 
. . 


experience. Salary requirements moderate. than originals, as there is great danger of 
Best of references. 7173 SURVEY. originals being lost or mislaid. 


Quick Service LETTER CompANY 


INCORPORATED 


OSG 


5S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9655 


Editor and ‘Researcher SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


TExTBOOKS: History, Physics, English, Psychology, Spelling, Health, etc. 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC Books: Radio, Automobile, Aeronautics, Advertising, 
Marketing, Real Estate, Motion Picture. - PAMPHLETS 
Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS (various subjects) Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 
SCHOOL SURVEYS RELIGIous Books EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 
YEARBOOKS SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION CATALOGS AND INDICES PERIODICALS 


DIGEsTs AND Book REVIEWS pe Neve ln as 
. . . . . : e American Journal 0 ursing shows @ par 
Experience in choosing type, paper, pictures for textbooks; in handling cuts, which trained nurses are taking Pata betbernas 


tables, educational statistics, etc. of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
7160 SURVEY 450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN Believing some men dad women are burdened, anxious 


needing uelp in meets per boar perepns prohieee 
a retire sician offers friendly counsel for those 
For Sale aa 


who desire it. No fees. 7168 SURVEY. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Editor-in-Chief 


To be published in fifteen volumes by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
The first eight volumes (List Price $7.50) perfect condition — $35.00. 


Write for the 
Survey Book Exhibit 


Books displayed at the National 
Conference of Social Work 


Survey Graphic Book Department 
112 E. 19th St. New York, N. Y. 


Write or phone (Algonquin 4-7490) 


SURVEY GRAPHIC (Advertising Department) 


112 East 19th Street New York City 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


erty CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 

RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 


GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Mrs. James F. Norris; 
Executve Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1537-35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 


syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution | 


and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
laim H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May, 1934. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women's 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC. — 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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published in Novem- METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK under five years of age, 
» Biggest in lore Poli in now Insurance . 2 
ber 1923, contained SS en en ee oat died from the disease. 


facts unknown to a 
large majority of the people. 


Your doctor will tell you that the toxi 

antitoxin inoculation against diphtheria is 
extremely simple and is neither painful nor 
dangerous. It leaves no scar and it gives sure 
protection from a disease against which, not 
many years ago, the science e of medicine had 
found no defense. 


Many newspapers verified the statements and 
then, in the interest of local public welfare, 
reprinted the article in full in their news or 
editorial columns, or both. At the same time 
they urged local Boards of Health to see that 
every school child was protected from diph- 
theria. In 1923, the diphtheria death toll was 


; ; If all the boys and girls in the country, more 
about 13,500 in this country. , 


than six months of age, are inoculated now— 
and if in the future all babies are inoculated 
as soon as they are six months old—the death- 
rate from diphtheria will fall close to zero, and 
the promise made ten years ago “No More 
Diphtheria” will be fulfilled. , 


The facts about prevention of diphtheria were 
retold in 1926 when the death list was about 
8,750; again in 1929 when it had dropped to 
about 8,000; and still again in 1931 when the 
mortality was about 6,000. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet “Diphtheria and 
Your Child.” Address Booklet Dept. 10-S-33. 


It is encouraging to report that last year about 
8,000 fewer children died of the disease than 
in 1923. But the sad fact remains that in 1932, 
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